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The trifles which compose this book are selected from 
the following magazines and journals, b^inning with 
the ComhiU Magazine; whilst the latest contribution, 
*' Gloomsbury," is taken from the Morning Leader. 

Lhyd'Sf Man of the Worlds National Observer, ComhiU 
Magazine (Thackeray editor), Sketchy Table-Talk, Man- 
chester Umpire^ Sphinx, Whitehall Review, Salads Journal, 
Pall Mall Gazette^ Saturday Review, Star, Morning Leader, 
Daily Mail, and Punch. I have to thank the editors and 
proprietors of all for leave to republish. 

The verses are mostly from Punch and the Manchester 
Umpire. 
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ACCORDING TO MY LIGHTS 



THACKERAY 

The interest taken in Dickens and Thackeray 
is much greater in America than it is in 
England; and the interest in Dickens far 
exceeds the interest in Thackeray. Dickens 
is worshipped ; Thackeray is admired. My 
known connection with both these distinguished 
men invited much examination -in -chief, and 
even cross-examination, when about ten years 
ago I visited the United States. I had to 
describe the two men, their appearance, their 
tastes and habits, and their points of re- 
semblance, which were very few. 

Thackeray was an exceptionally tall man, 
with very long legs. These gave him his 
height of six feet three inches, or more. He 
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was rarely seen without his spectacles, which 
rested on the flat bridge of his nose. This 
bridge had been broken in a youthful fight at 
the Charterhouse School. He was quiet and 
deliberate in his manner, and fond of putting 
one hand in his trousers pocket. He was a 
moderate playgoer, preferring the dinner-table 
with congenial society. He was essentially a 
clubbable man. His favourite night resort was 
* Evans's ' supper and singing-rooms in Covent 
Garden Market — a man's music-hall. He 
smoked and drank *grog' in moderation, and 
listened to the part-singing by the choir-boys 
with manifest enjoyment. He was always 
more or less in pain from an internal disease, 
and this temperate recreation, according to his 
own account, relieved him. * Evans's ' at that 
time (in the fifties) was one of the three West 
End cellar music-halls beginning business at 
eleven o'clock at night, after the theatres. The 
other two were the * Coal Hole,' in the Strand, 
now the site of Terry's Theatre, and the ' Cider 
Cellars,' in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, now 
a night club. 

The characteristics of these three places in 
the thirties had been described in the * New- 
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comes ' by Thackeray, who thoroughly knew 
his midnight London. With the extension of 
'Evans's' by the opening in 1854 of the new 
concert-room, built over the back-garden where 
the cottage stood in which the Kembles lived, 
the programmes became more refined, as ladies 
were now admitted to the Right Hand Gallery, 
screened with wire gauze like nuns at a convent. 
The singers, all men, were in most cases the 
same — Sam Cowell, Penniket, Sharp, Jongh- 
manns, Ross, Von Joel, Sam Collins, and 
others ; but the songs were very different from 
those heard by Colonel Newcome in the ' Cave 
of Harmony.* The music-hall, as we know it 
now, was just coming into the world to compete 
on equal terms with the theatres, and not to act 
merely as their recognised grill-rooms. The 
sturdy generation of those days took its steak, 
chop, baked potatoes, and stout, in place of 
going to bed, immediately after its tragedies, 
farces, or comedies. The law allowed them, 
and they obeyed the law. Mollycoddling 
legislation had not been invented. 

Thackeray had no artificiality, no assumed 
dignity, no 'side,' as it is now called. He 
was always simple and natural. He was not 

1 — 2 
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a severe and methodical worker. He kept a 
secretary — an Irishman — who was no more 
business-like than his master. This secretary 
had acted in the same capacity with Thomas 
Carlyle. His name was Langley. He was 
a feeble secretary, but a good companion. 
Thackeray's workroom or study in Onslow 
Square was at the top of the house — the great 
man sitting at a table in front of one window, 
and the secretary sitting at a similar table in 
front of the other window overlooking the 
square. The back-room, seen through folding- 
doors that were always wide open, was very 
sparingly furnished (like the front -room), a 
small truckle-bed of the kind used by the 
great Duke of Wellington being the chief 
article of furniture. Thackeray, when he was 
working late (which was not often), would sleep 
upon this anchorite couch, so as not to disturb 
his daughters and the household. His writing 
habits were peculiar. He wrote a very small, 
neat hand, and used slips of note-paper. These 
he would often gather up and put in his coat- 
pocket, leaving his secretary at work, and stroll 
down to the Athenaeum Club. Here, if he 
could get a comfortable table and was not 
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waylaid by any gossip, to whom he was always 
ready to give an attentive ear, he would pull 
out his slips, and carry his story a few steps 
further. In an hour or two he would again 
collect the scattered papers and go on to the 
Garrick Club, where, if not interrupted, he 
would resume his writing. This habit of com- 
posing in public frightened many of the old club 
fogies, who thought they were being caricatured 
for posterity, and no doubt helped to get him 
blackballed at the Travellers*. 

Thackeray was not proud or 'stuck -up.' 
He was not ashamed to ride outside a cheap 
omnibus, preferring to sit by the side of the 
driver. I have often seen him going through 
Regent Street in the middle of the day with 
one of his long legs hanging down far below 
ihe footboard. He was not so well known in 
the streets as Charles Dickens — he was not so 
much of a ' people's man * — and he could pass 
in a crowd as a quietly-dressed, unobtrusive 
gentleman. 

He was candid and truthful. In 1862 I was 
walking through the International Exhibition 
with him, and we came across Benjamin 
Disraeli. They saw each other, but showed 
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no signs of recognition. ' He has never spoken 
to me/ said Thackeray voluntarily, 'since I 
wrote the short parody of " Coningsby " (called 
" Codlingsby ") in Punch' Disraeli was a 
dealer in wit and repartee ; but a seller, not a 
buyer. 

When Thackeray started the Comhill 
Magazine — or Mr. George Smith, the 
publisher, started it for him — he did me the 
honour to make me one of his original staff, 
and offered to put me up at the Garrick Club. 
At that time I could not afford such a luxury. 
He tried hard (hard for him) to get a new set 
of writers together, but the same old hacks 
turned up. When we met at the inaugural 
dinner at Mr. Smith's house in Gloucester 
Square, Hyde Park, it was Tom, Dick, and 
Harry shaking hands with Bill, Sam, and Bob, 
and our chief standing before the fire smiling, 
with his hands under his coat-tails. ' It's no 
use,' he said, • trying to get new men ; there's 
only a certain number of cabs upon the stand. 
Come to dinner.' We swarmed down the 
stairs,, and sat in the room that had belonged 
to Sadleir, the fraudulent banker. I fancied I 
saw the silver cream -jug on the sideboard 
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containing the poison which he swallowed on 
Hampstead Heath. I tried to interest G. A. 
Sala with the gloomy topic, but he preferred 
the souffl^e de volailles aux ttuffes which the 
servants were distributing. 

Thackeray the editor was Thackeray the 
man — kind, gentle, amiable, accessible, and 
gentlemanly. He was turning the play which 
Alfred Wigan foolishly refused to produce at 
the Olympic into the novelette of ' Lovel the 
Widower.* This was the master's first con- 
tribution to the Comhill Magazine ; as a play 
it never saw the light. Both Thackeray and 
Dickens were not so versatile as Charles 
Reade and Bulwer. The two greater men 
were novelists, but not playwrights. 

Thackeray was essentially a last-century man. 
He knew and loved the age of 'tie-wigs and 
square-cuts,' to use theatrical jargon. To find 
him living in Onslow Square, in a neighbour- 
hood of stucco, and in a house with a portico 
like a four-post bedstead, was a shock to the 
nerves — an anachronism. His place was 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, or Gerard Street, 
Soho. I told him so, and as old houses are 
generally gloomy and unhealthy, having, as a 
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rule, been ill-kept and neglected, he built him- 
self a modem Queen Anne mansion in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, the ' old court suburb,' 
and, I am afraid, expended much more money 
than he originally intended. As I have said 
before, he was not a business man, and all the 
office drudgery of the Comhill Magazine was 
taken off his hands by the publishers. 



DICKENS 

Charles Dickens was as great a contrast to 
Thackeray in appearance as he was in his 
writings. Dickens was a short, upright man 
of spare figure, who held his head very erect, 
and had an energetic, industrious, not to 
say bustling, appearance. He was very 
methodical, and he looked it. His time was 
mapped out on a business-like system. He 
was, of course, materially assisted by his sub- 
editor, friend, and companion, Mr. W. H. 
Wills, who came with him from the Daily 
News ; but Household JVords, and after it All 
the Year Rounds was really edited by Dickens, 
who also took a large share in its trade 
management. He selected his contributors, 
interviewed them when necessary, and ex- 
amined many details which Thackeray left to 
Mr. George Smith, his publisher. Dickens 
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was a born trader, with a considerable power 
of organization, and his plans were laid down 
with financial prudence. * Fancy prices * for 
magazine work in the early fifties were neither 
demanded nor expected. The repeal of the 
paper duties was yet to come, and bring with 
it shoals of competitive journals. These 
journals in due course increased the supply 
of writers — bad, good, and indifferent. The 
demand for writing also grew, and the wages 
for writing were soon affected by a rising 
market. The tariff for writing on Household 
Words and its successor, All the Year Rounds 
was never at any time a sentimental tariff; but 
extra work, as distinguished from English com- 
position, was paid for when demanded. As 
the ' Champion Out - Door Young Man * I 
fixed my own payment. I charged for my 
time and expenses like a commercial traveller, 
receiving another payment for my 'copy,' 
measured by the two-foot rule, with the liberty 
of republication in book form within a reason- 
able period. Dickens liked descriptive articles 
of life and odd corners of life, for in the early 
fifties the daily newspaper purveyed news only 
with social and political comment, and had not 
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turned itself into a daily magazine. I supplied 
these articles freely, as they gave me outdoor 
employment, which suited my active tempera- 
ment ; but I also occasionally wrote ' short 
stories/ I presume these stories 'gave satis- 
faction to my employer/ as, like his own 
• Oliver,* he ' asked for more/ I explained to 
him that the construction of a short story 
involved as much labour as the construction 
of a novel or a novelette, while the pay was 
never in the same proportion. 

Dickens was supposed to do all his literary 
writing work from ten in the morning up to 
two in the afternoon, but when he was strug- 
gling with a new and perhaps difficult story, 
this hard and fast rule was relaxed. At two 
o'clock he would start on those monotonous 
twenty-mile walks, undertaken with a mistaken 
idea that intellectual work required to be 
balanced with a plentiful amount of physical 
exercise. His walks were always walks of 
observation, through parts of London that he 
wanted to study. His brain must have been 
like a photographic lens, and fully studded with 
'snap-shots.' The streets and the people, the 
houses and the roads, the cabs, the buses and 
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the traffic, the characters in the shops and on 
the footways, the whole kaleidoscope of Metro- 
politan existence — these were the books he 
studied, and few others. He was a master in 
London ; abroad he was only a workman. 
His foreign pictures, his American notes, his 
Italian sketches, were the work of a genius 
who could never write anything that had not 
striking features ; but in spirit they were 
deficient in sympathy, and often defaced by 
narrow insular prejudices. He could not paint 
a French scene with the same cosmopolitan 
touch as Thackeray, and although he might 
have been equal to a * Bouillabaisse Ballad/ he 
never wrote one. 

Those monotonous walks, those four miles 
an hour by the clock, one mile an hour by the 
milestone and the stop-watch, five hours of this 
pedestrian drudgery a day, regulated by an un- 
bending system and a delusive theory, * took too 
much out of him.' He suffered from lumbago, 
and no wonder. His town house in the fifties 
was in Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square ; but 
his favourite home was Gadshill, Higham-by- 
Rochester, Kent, on the direct coach-road from 
London to Dover. Gadshill, I believe, is 
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about twenty-eight miles from the Strand, and 
to see him with head erect, walking like 
Weston, the professional walker, over Waterloo 
Bridge about mid -day on his road to his 
Kentish residence, was to see a man possessed 
by an idea which was not his servant, as it 
ought to have been, but his master. His 
appearance, with his far-off look, reminded one 
of the passage in the * Ancient Mariner ' : 

'As one who on a lonely road doth walk with fear and 

dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on and turns no 

more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend doth close behind him 
tread!' 

He realized this picture more often in the 
night, when struggling with a new story in its 
earlier stages. Too restless to sleep in Tavi- 
stock House, he would get up and walk on in 
the darkness hour after hour, until he reached 
daybreak and Gadshill at the same time. One 
morning he went into a roadside inn near 
Higham for a glass of rum and milk. He 
tried to pay for it with a very greasy and 
suspicious half-crown which had come in contact 
in his pocket with a bit of French chalk. The 
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landlord eyed the coin (and his visitor) with 
suspicion, and refused to take it He had 
lived near his great neighbour up to that 
moment without knowing him. 

Dickens's taste in clothes was a little ' loud ' ; 
he never altogether forgot the dandyism of the 
D'Orsay period. I have seen him (at his own 
house) in a bastard evening-dress, consisting of 
black trousers, patent boots, white cravat, a 
green plush waistcoat, and a black velvet 
smoking-jacket. He liked 'plain living,* the 
living he immortalized in his books. In the 
fifties, supper, as a meal, had not been put 
down by Act of Parliament — an Act (the Act 
of 1872) which was got by mollycoddling 
legislation out of make-believe respectability, 
and suckled by a knot of temperance fanatics 
(the legitimate descendants of the fire-lighters 
of Smithfield) who are trying to raise toast- 
and-water to the level of a Sacrament Dickens 
liked suppers, and after a visit to the theatre 
a meal was always laid in the upstairs rooms 
at the office in Wellington Street, Strand, now 
occupied by Mr. Richard Elliott, the well- 
known music-hall agent, and husband of Miss 
Lucy Clarke. I say 'laid' advisedly, for in 
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the winter a man from Rule s was in an outer 
room with a tub of 'natives,' and a baked- 
potato man from the street was in the same 
room with his can of 'murphies.' Albert 
Smith, who copied Dickens in most things, 
copied him in this, and at his house in Percy 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, where Mr. 
Dolaro now carries on a much-needed night 
club, in defiance of ' raids ' and the fussy police, 
the can and the tub were present, supported by 
a piece of boiled beef that might have stood as 
a model to one of the painters present for the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

Dickens, like Thackeray, was not much of 
a music-hall frequenter. Thackeray died in 
the very early sixties before the music-hall, by 
a process of evolution, had developed from the 
'free and easy' and the 'tea-garden' (to say 
nothing of the t^o patent theatres, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden) into the theatre of 
varieties, I helped to found the first of these, 
the Alhambra, in Leicester Square, in 1865. 
Thackeray, as I have said before, spent most 
of his nights at Evans's singing-rooms in Covent 
Garden, when the place was under the manage- 
ment of Paddy Green. Dickens went once to 
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the old Mortonian Canterbury {De Morton nil 
nisi bonum) with George Augustus Sala, but 
Sala wrote the article that sprang from this 
visit 

On another occasion he went to the Royal 
(then called Weston's) in Holborn with Wilkie 
Collins, and Wilkie wrote a rapturous article in 
Household Words, in which he glorified the 
late Mr. Stead, ' the Perfect Cure,* counted his 
jumps during the singing of his popular song, 
which amounted, I thinks to about i,6oo, and 
was astonished (and so was Dickens) at his 
power of physical endurance. 

The Royal was built upon the site of the 
National Hall, Holborn^ a favourite Sunday 
night lecturing -hall of Mr. W. J. Fox, the 
well-known Unitarian Minister of South Place, 
Finsbury (where Dickens used often to go on 
a Sunday morning), anti-Corn Law League 
orator, and sometime M.P. for Oldham, in 
Lancashire. The first music-hall — an oblong 
structure with private boxes on each side, built 
much on the plan of the present London 
Pavilion — was called Weston's, after its founder, 
Mr. Edward Weston. It was a sociable, 
middle-class hall, managed with much enter- 
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prise and spirit, occasionally attracting fashion- 
able West End audiences when stars like the 
late lamented Nelly Power were engaged. 
Edward Weston was very fond of getting up 
comic song contests, his favourite champion 
being the late ' Sarah Walker * Taylor. Taylor 
was a good 'character* singer, his best im- 
personations being old women and idiots. He 
had a pliable face, and stood pre-eminent as 
what the French call a grimacier. As an all- 
round comic singer, he was inferior to many 
comiques of the time (notably Vance), and the 
contests which he invariably won at Weston's 
were given in his favour by a not altogether 
unfriendly jury. Charles Dickens's elder brother, 
Mr. Alfred Dickens, a regular habitud of 
Weston's, was generally one of the jurymen. 

Charles Dickens, though he never succeeded 
as a dramatist, was always an admirer of the 
stage, and on intimate and friendly terms with 
the leading actors and actresses of his time. 
He was a clever amateur actor (he could do 
nothing badly), but I can hardly agree with 
many of his friends who looked upon him as a 
second Edmund Kean who had deserted the 
stage for literature. He was an intimate friend 

2 
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and supporter of Charles Fechter, and wss 
Fechter*s financial ' backer * at the Lyceum, 
although Lady Burdett-Coutts was popularly 
supposed to occupy this position. 'The Tale 
of Two Cities ' was one of his stories, written 
and produced by Fechter, in which Dickens 
did some of the work as a dramatist. This 
drama was the innocent cause of one of those 
curiosities of dramatic criticism which appear 
about once in half a century. The production 
was viewed with no very friendly eyes by an 
eminent critic, who was not on the best of 
terms with Fechter and Dickens. A rather 
severe analytical notice of the drama and the 
acting appeared in an important critical journal, 
which notice, as the Americans say, was a litde 
'too previous.' The production of the piece, 
at the last moment, was postponed for a week, 
without the critic being aware of the alteration. 
I have no means of knowing how Thackeray 
regarded his valuable literary work in connec- 
tion with posterity, but I have more knowledge 
of Dickens's self- consciousness. He had no 
doubts about his rightful position in the world 
of letters. For the last twelve or fifteen years 
of his life he never read any notices of his 
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writings. He knew and felt that he had 
earned his tombstone in Westminster Abbey. 
That he retired to this resting-place as soon as 
he did I fully believe was mainly due to his 
mechanical walks, and the exhaustion and 
excitement caused by his 'dramatic readings.' 
A day or two before he died, I am told on 
good authority, he was found in the grounds 
of Gadshill, acting the murder scene between 
Sikes and Nancy. 



THE AWAKENED PUPPET 

There are countless souls floating aimlessly in 
the vast sea of life which are not housed, and 
probably never will be housed, in perishable 
bodies. These souls have asserted their divine 
right of free will, and have declined to be 
imbedded in an earthly form, which rarely com- 
mands affection or respect, and more often 
excites aversion and contempt I am one of 
those unattached souls. The scheme of life 
was put before me. I saw the short and 
doubtful span, the promised three-score years 
and ten in one direction, the smaller mathe- 
matical average in another; the drawbacks of 
sleep and illness ; the curse or blessing of mad- 
ness ; the joy or sorrow of human feeling ; the 
Ten Commandments held to me in one direc- 
tion, the Thirty-nine Articles in another; the 
fight of churches, anointed and unanointed, to 
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mould my present and control my future ; the 
penalty of drudging work or bitter starvation ; 
the whirlpool of meanness, selfishness, envy, 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, and pride in which I 
was expected to plunge, with no guide that I 
felt I could trust to save me from sinking. 
Right or wrong, I had but one answer : I will 
remain an irresponsible atom of the universe. 
Without trouble, exertion, faith, hope, or 
charity, I will silently watch the antics and 
pretensions of the superior animals around me, 
especially that very superior animal, man, who 
was evolved by electricity acting on the spawn 
of a frog. 

I am a puppet — a hard, unthinking puppet. 
In an educational museum, in my raw state, 
being wood — and tough wood, too — I should 
be labelled as a * vegetable product * — of course, 
with a Latin name, to puzzle the visitors and 
justify a catalogue and a custodian. I fell into 
other hands. A workman of that class who 
once cut gargoyles, as a labour of love, for 
cathedrals, took me in hand, and by some un- 
conscious instinct carved me into human form, 
square-headed, solid, determined, and repulsive. 
I was too stiff and ugly for a marionette, so I 
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accepted my destiny, and became an important 
unit in a Punch and Judy show. My master 
was not fettered by education, as understood in 
the schools. He could neither read nor write, 
but he could eat and drink. These were his 
accomplishments. His 'gifts' — for even the 
meanest human animal has 'g^fts,' 'instincts,' 
or * genius ' — were a powerful and manageable 
voice, a quickness of hand, and a certain rough 
sense of humour. These gave him a command 
of the streets. Wherever he pitched his show 
he collected an appreciative crowd. He was 
the acknowledged head of his profession. One 
day he was seen by a critical scavenger who 
was always looking for art in the gutter. An 
article appeared in an advanced journal called 
* The Day After To-morrow.* From that hour 
my master had the practical monopoly of a 
prominent street corner in Regent Street, 
whenever he was sober enough to claim it. 

Our wooden family were thrown much 
together, but we had our silent likes and dis- 
likes. The principal ruffian, Punch, was the 
constant and gentle companion of Judy, whom 
he battered brutally in public and consoled in 
private. I soon found that in this world we 
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often see things that have no existence, but 
never see the realities. I made a friend — ^as 
much a friend as my nature would allow me to 
make— of the puppet policeman. He was the 
representative of law and order, which told 
against him in my estimation ; but I was drawn 
to him because he always arrived too late — a 
true example of official imbecility. My artistic 
ugliness marked me out as the Nemesis of the 
show, the dreaded Shallabalah, the terror of 
Punch, the avenger of the defeated policeman. 
There was another terror, the Ghost. This 
was a highly artificial puppet, which gave itself 
airs, first, because it was so ingeniously con- 
structed that as a skeleton it could fall to pieces 
and come together again ; and, secondly, 
because it had once had the honour of being 
in a marionette show, settled for a time in a 
concert gallery, and not compelled to prowl the 
streets for. a living. We had to listen to 
stories of this wonderful show, whether we liked 
them or not, and of the clever and excitable 
Italian who worked the figures. I heard so 
often of this excitable Italian that I came to 
compare him disadvantageously with my stolid 
master. 
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And he certainly was stolid. He was more 
like a bull-dog than a man. When he was not 
working the show he had long intervals of 
silence, only relieved by beer. He may have 
been thinking, but I beg leave to doubt it 
His language, when it was not bad, was limited. 
A mechanical doll might have been made quite 
as eloquent. The most exciting story — some 
choice sensational report read to him from 
evening papers published soon after breakfast 
— only elicited one remark : * Well, I'm blowed T 

Everything had the same effect upon him. 
He was always being 'blowed.* He had a 
wife — no one could tell why. They seldom 
spoke to each other. He drank his beer, she 
drank hers. He worked the show, she nursed 
a baby and occasionally darned stockings. 
They had children — two boys and this baby, 
a girl — no one could tell for what purpose. 
The two boys lived in the streets, sometimes 
within view of the 'pitch ' (the place where the 
show was temporarily planted), and sometimes 
not. The streets were their school, their eat- 
ing-house, and their playground. One day the 
youngest of the boys slipped off the kerbstone, 
and was ground out of existence (such an exist- 
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ence as it was) by a brewer's dray. The mother, 
I am bound to say, cried a little when the news 
was brought to her, although she must have 
felt that it was a * relief — one mouth less to 
feed,- one body less to clothe, if even in a 
fashion not much removed from the Garden 
of Eden ; but the father did not go beyond his 
usual remark, 'Well, Tm blowed !' To do 
this stolid family justice, the drayman who ran 
over the wretched boy and the policeman who 
took * the case ' were equally stolid, as if such 
accidents were everyday occurrences. An 
old woman at an apple-stall, who knew the 
child, showed a little more feeling. She was 
a childless widow, and had had only an abstract 
love of children. At the inquest — held, as 
usual, at a public-house, in the fumes of stale 
rum and tobacco-smoke — the drayman, though 
innocent of anything beyond heavy, sleepy 
driving, showed his remorse in a characteristic 
way by comforting the bereaved father with 
unlimited beer. The show on that day had a 
full holiday of idleness. 

There was one member of the company who 
stood between me and my stolid master. I 
called him the missing link. This was the dog 
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Toby, an old, artful, grizzled terrier, who had 
been before the public all his life. He had a 
silent contempt for us puppets, and a strong, 
selfish affection for his master. He was my 
master's most intimate and trusted companion. 
When he was not playing in the show he was 
at the heels of my master in the tavern or the 
skittle-ground, and in one of the latter places 
he had been lamed by getting in the way of a 
rolling ball. Until he was well he was better 
cared for than a human being, to say nothing 
of a despised puppet. He had a certain 
amount of education, but this had not destroyed 
his animal propensities. He had devoured a 
canful of tarts while the tossing pieman was 
playing at skittles; but before any trouble 
arose my master spent his day's earnings, and 
more, to pay for this glutton's meal. My master's 
family fared badly that day ; but nothing was 
said, as everyone knew the showman's dog 
always stood before the showman's children. 
My master treated him as a sort of partner, 
like one who helped to earn the money. Per- 
haps my master was right, as his children 
earned nothing, and never showed any regard 
for their father. The boy who was not run 
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over, and was rather clever at street tumbling, 
went away with a troupe of acrobats without 
saying good-bye, and was never heard of again, 
except once, when he sent a friend to borrow 
a few shillings. 

I saw nothing in my surroundings to make 
me r^ret my dormant state, I was called 
nicknames, of course. Inert Matter was one 
of these, but it made no impression on my box- 
wood, nerveless system. I knew, in my case, 
that vis inertia was a term of reproach ; but it 
never made me ashamed of this quality of 
matter, or the tricks it played the bewildered 
workman. I have seen my master bend a 
dozen nails before he could repair a portion of 
the * theatre ' which had gone wrong, and if I 
had accepted vitality I should have laughed 
myself into apoplexy. I knew I could not 
enjoy laughter without tears, and I gloried in 
my stony-hearted apathy. Once or twice I 
was moved by some spirit in league with 
human weakness, which I had a severe struggle 
to control. The alarm I felt showed me that 
there was a tender point somewhere in my 
armour. It was my first warning, but a warn- 
ing of what ? 
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One day, while my master was giving a very 
successful performance at his * pitch ' in Regent 
Street, and I was in the middle of my cele- 
brated struggle with Punch, who was gloating 
over his victims like a hero of Greek tragedy, 
and doing all he could to corrupt the minds of 
an audience properly brought up by the School 
Board, and regulated by the London County 
Council, two men in the crowd attracted my 
attention, because they were evidently interestea 
in me. 

• Sam,' said one, * look there !' 

• Look where ?' growled the other. 

*At that cove in the show. I never seed 
anyihink like it.' 

• Anythink like wot i^' 

'That wooden actor. Ain't he like that 
Bill Somebody we saw the other night as Bill 
Something in the play ?* 

' Bill Somebody !' replied the growler, with 
evident contempt ; * you means Bill Simmons 
in Bill Sikes. Yes ; now I looks agen, there 
is a likeness.' 

I am not about to write a confession, but 
those more or less illiterate remarks — the voice 
of the unsophisticated people, the unregenerate 
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playgoers, the modern groundlings — stirred in 
me a dangerous something, not exactly a feel- 
ing, but something perilously near it — the first 
promptings of theatrical vanity. I had been 
called an actor, qualified, it is true, by the un- 
complimentary term of * wooden,' but still an 
actor. I had been compared to a live per- 
former — in face only, of course; but, still, I 
had been mentioned in the same breath. The 
breath may have been flavoured with onions, 
beer, and tobacco ; but I had been singled out 
from my companions and mentioned ! The 
gulf between me and them was sensibly 
widened, and this gulf now divided me from 
my only companion, the policeman. 

I struggled with this suspicious and hateful 
dawning of vitality. I hardly knew what it 
might forebode, and I had the worst of all fears 
— the fear of ignorance. 

My surroundings in some degree brought 
back my apathy. Time and the sordid 
brutality of life as I saw it would have cured 
my passing weakness if the inevitable and 
steady march of events had not willed other- 
wise. Our select 'pitch* in Regent Street 
brought us, to some extent, into fashionable 
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notice, and one afternoon I saw a smart man- 
servant in deep conversation with my master 
at the back of the green-baize covering. The 
conversation I know was of some importance, 
as master's wife, who always sat on a low stool 
at the back of the show, was also consulted. 
It turned out to be an invitation to give a 
private show to a young invalid living in one 
of the squares on the following afternoon. 

The next morning master had his hair cut, 
brushed, and oiled, and an 'easy shave.' He 
put on a clean shirt, and borrowed a shiny, un- 
comfortable black coat from a 'pal' in the 
trade, which fitted him after the manner of a 
stiff packing-case. In the afternoon we went 
to a big house in a big square, with a large hall 
supported by columns, between which a fire 
was burning, although it was not winter-time. 
By the side of the fire was a hall-porter s large- 
hooded leather chair, almost as large as our 
movable 'theatre.' Everything was as quiet 
and orderly as if it had been a church, and the 
servants, nearly all men, crept about like 
phantoms. Our 'theatre' was easily carried 
up the broad staircase into a grand room filled 
with lustres, mirrors, statues, tapestry, rich low- 
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toned furniture, and a few pictures. The 
blinds were down, and the room was lighted 
with wax-candles. In a small white and gold 
couch-bed, with a pale-blue coverlet, placed 
near a bright fire, was a little girl of about 
eight years. Her round, gentle eyes were like 
those of a seal when it rises from the water ; 
her thin hands, resting on the coverlet, were 
like transparent opals ; her long golden hair 
floated down the pillows like rivulets on each 
side of her pale, flushed face. She had not yet 
left this world — a world to her of thoughtful 
care and affection, where her slightest wish was 
law, and where her path had always been 
strewn with roses — but she was very weak and 
very ill. We were there to please an odd 
childish fancy, as she had seen us once in the 
street from a nursery window. Our audience 
consisted chiefly of the child, who might have 
been an angel ; but we were kept in counte- 
nance, if not encouraged, by her lady mother, 
a doctor, a couple of hospital nurses, and a few 
of the servants. We went through our old 
pantomimic story, but not with our unbridled 
street spirit My master was subdued almost 
to the pitch of depression. 
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Judy for once was let off with half the brutal 
assaults; at least two murders with violence 
were cut out ; the robberies were not quite so 
barefaced ; the policeman, as the representative 
of law and order, was treated with something 
like respect; and although I, as Nemesis, was 
made . more prominent than usual, I felt no 
pleasure in my work, no joy of gratified ambi- 
tion. I even felt no jealousy when, after the 
show was over, Toby, the dog, was selected by 
the angel-child to be petted and fed with little 
sick-room luxuries. In the hall my master and 
his wife and child were regaled with cake and 
wine, and liberally paid. My master spat for 
luck upon the two bits of gold, according to his 
custom, but said outside in the street that he 
had never touched such hard-earned money. 

* Never agen,' he said, speaking to the air — 

* never agen. Nex' time they wants me they 
must put me outside and look out o' the 
winder.* He disappeared through the gaping 
door of a tavern, followed by the woman and 
the dog. I was left outside with my silent 
companions. I hated the mansion, and yet I 
was loath to leave it. It had shown me life 
from another and a softer side. It had cursed 
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me with knowledge — perhaps with feeling. 
Could I go back to apathy and peace? No. 
Could I go forward ? Where ? I knew there 
was an answer, but I dreaded to seek it. My 
master came from the tavern, scenting the 
street with gin and peppermint. Sadly I 
allowed him to throw me into my miserable 
box, a wretched, discontented, half-awakened 
puppet. 



ONLY A MONGREL 

' He liveth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small' 

S. T. Coleridge. 

When I first made the acquaintance of Mongrel 
Town, as an aimless, wandering London stroller, 
I was prepared for a little misconception as to 
my object and character. I got it A thin, 
dirty, barefooted, sharp, terrier-like urchin — 
healthy in body from living in the open air, 
not being over-gorged with food, and being 
always on the move — * spotted ' me from the 
dilapidated door of a squat house, dying of 
premature old s^e and 'Jerry' rheumatics. 
This boy thought proper to warn the inmates 
by shouting, ' Mother ! git under the bed ! 
'Ere's the tallyman a-comin !' 

This was hardly a compliment, but it might 
have been worse. I have been taken before 
now for a tax-collector. 
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Moogrd Town b nol a s^tly setdemeni. 
In the M Dkkens days it would have borne 
half a yard of descriptive writing. Now people 
are in a greater hurry, and read as they run. 
They take their literature in wafers and essences^ 
their newspaper leaders in paragraphs, and their 
noveb in the form of inteUectual * meat extracts.' 

Mongrel Town, was proud of one thing — its 
gas-works. It had the largest gasometer in 
the world. This was its cathedral, its town- 
hall, its market-place, its monument Fortu- 
nately it was never much troubled with tourists. 

Outside the gas-works stretched a waste of 
swampy land, dotted here and there with small 
strips of garden ground, devoted mostly to the 
cultivation of sooty vegetables, and adorned 
occasionally with lop-sided, narrow huts, made 
of old wood and tarred canvas, and called 
summer-houses. A few hillocks of ashes and 
dust-contractors' refuse relieved the Dutch flat- 
ness of the ground, and formed a half-mourning 
avenue to the river. The Thames at this point 
evidently suited itself to its company : it was 
leaden, not silvery. 

The * residential ' portion of Mongrel Town 
struck no discordant note of beauty. It had 

3—2 
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been ingeniously constructed so as to evade as 
much as possible the provisions of the Building 
Acts. Dwarf houses ranged in monotonous 
lines on each side of ' undedicated ' or vestry- 
neglected roads formed the town. The houses 
were ill-treated by the tenants, but were fully 
inhabited. Population in Mongrel Town was 
fruitful enough to delight the Jingo, the believer 
in 'Empire/ the creator of standing armies, and 
the employer of labour. Children were pro- 
duced without thought, set on their feet with- 
out clothing, and left to themselves, the wheels 
of a coal- waggon, the charitable public, or the 
devil. The maternal instinct occasionally 
showed itself, as it does among cannibals. 
Some of the open street-door holes were 
partially boarded across to prevent crawling 
babies getting into the street, and from there 
to eternity. One pampered infant was provided 
with an egg -chest with a see -saw floor, on 
which it sat, with a grinning dummy figure 
in front of it that bowed like a mandarin. 
The more the child stamped its feet the more 
the figure grinned, and the more it grinned the 
more the child laughed. These were known as 
' the twins/ and belonged to a travelling show- 
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man and his wife — the 'vagabonds* of the 
settlement. 

The most commanding corner block was, as 
usual, a gin-shop, with a gas-lamp about the 
size of a large fire-balloon, which helped to 
light the dingy street, saved, so far, the 
pockets of the ratepayers, and was the one 
bright spot in the sombre settlement. In this 
best of all possible worlds even a gin-shop has 
its uses. 

I cultivated the acquaintance of the boy who 
had taken me for the tallyman, and, con- 
sequently, a capitalist. 

* What's your name ?' I asked. 

'Dunno,' he replied, rubbing his nose with 
the back of his grimy hand. 
' Never been christened ?' 

* Dunno.' 

* What do they call you ?' 

* Lots o' things. Mostly Weasel.' 
' What do they call the dog ?' 

* Scum.' 

The dog was a large, loose-limbed, lank- 
bodied, weak-eyed animal caked with mud, of 
an uncertain type, with only one idea — food. 
In searching for food — honestly and dishonestly 
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— ^he had suffered considerably. A chopper 
had been thrown at him from a butcher's shop 
where he had been poaching, which cut off part 
of his taily and one of his legs had been broken 
by a cart, which maimed him while he was 
burrowing for a bone in the rutted roadway, 
thinking of nothing but food — eternal food. 
The Weasel and Scum were inseparable. 
They shared the same bundle on the floor — 
miscalled a bed — and the same scanty meals. 
The Weasel had not much to give. The 
sliding - scale figures in the bakers window 
were eagerly scanned every morning by little 
domestic scouts. The Weasel was one of 
these. He could not read, and he was either 
too artful or had too much self-respect to say 
so -when he could avoid it Pointing at the 
card displayed amongst the precious loaves, 
he said to me : 

' Who'd 'a thought it 'ad been all that 'ere ?' 

' Down again to fourpence,' I replied. 

' Yus,' he answered ; and, followed by the 
limping dog, bolted off to his mother. 

Scum had no friends, or very few, in the 
settlement, because he was not sightly, had 
less than no commercial value, and no sporting 
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spirit He could not fight, kill rats, or draw 
badgers. Like the Weasel, his instincts were 
not very strong, except in the search for food, 
and his education had been sadly neglected. 
He was not invited to the Sunday dog-shows 
in the ' good, dry skittle-ground ' of the Barge- 
man's Retreat, a damp and soddened pot-house 
on the banks of the leaden river. He was 
hunched from one end of the settlement to the 
other ; superior dogs were encouraged to attack 
him ; he was kicked by men with heavy boots, 
and by imitative boys with bare feet. The 
hulking crowd of ungainly hobbledehoys who 
passed half their evenings and their monotonous 
Sabbath afternoons in playing at pitch-and-toss 
under the railway-arches were always ready to 
throw a brick at him. His only friends were 
the Weasel — who often took his kicks — and an 
old woman who sold withered fruit and roasted 
chestnuts at a roadside stall, sitting in part of 
an old dilapidated sedan-chair that once carried 
the patched and powdered lady of quality of the 
early Georgian days between one Queen Anne 
mansion and another in the next-door village 
of Chelsea. In the cold weather Scum got 
warmth, and something more, under the old 
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woman's stall, or found refuge from a scowling 
coalheaver or gas-works labourer. Scum was 
as artful as WeaseL The settlement was not 
overridden by police, and when it had internal 
squabbles it was practically left to fight them 
out without official interference; but occasion- 
ally a * rabies ' scare asserted itself, and all dogs 
were ordered to be muzzled. Scum could not 
read, of course, but he knew the shape and 
colour of the * notice ' papers on the walls, and 
as no living soul in the settlement would have 
pawned his Sunday clothes — except Weasel, 
who had no Sunday clothes — to buy a muzzle 
for him, he distinctly withdrew from the public 
view for a few days, and no one, except Weasel, 
knew his hiding-place in the cinder-heaps. By 
this exercise of his natural abilities he escaped 
the inspector, the ' Home ' at Battersea, and its 
lethal chamber for mongrels, and preserved a 
life which very few people thought worth 
preserving. 

The Weasel's domestic circle consisted of a 
mother — before alluded to— who answered to 
Ebenezer Elliott s description : 

' Bone-weary, many-childed, trouble-tried.' 

She had had many children by her first 
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husband, but the open-air system of training — 
the happy-go-lucky system — ^had not, in the 
absence of sufficient nourishment, made them 
more than figures in the Registrar-General's 
great account They dropped off one by one 
— * seemed to pine away, like/ as she graphically 
put it, leaving only the Weasel, who was tough 
and leathery. She married again — a stoker at 
the gas-works — which gave Weasel a not very 
sympathetic step-father. The stoker, whose 
temper was probably tried by too much furnace, 
and possibly to keep himself in health, felt it 
necessary to kick somebody or something 
several times a day. This is where Scum 
came in very useful. Kicks that would have 
gone to the Weasel went to Scum, whose 
elastic ribs were easily broken and as easily 
mended. He was always in perfect training. 

The stoker was a temperance man, and a 
breeder of game-cocks. In spite of Acts of 
Parliament, he fought his birds occasionally 
with spurs like packing-needles. This made 
him respected in the settlement He was 
distinctly human. He was ' werry partial,' as 
he expressed it, to baked sheep's head ; and he 
played a little on the accordion. 
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Weasel's mother and the stoker had one 
baby, a girl, who came, as the settlement said, 
to put Weasel's ' nose out of joint' This child 
was almost as much pampered as the showman's 
baby. If the stoker more or less ruled the 
setdement, the baby ruled the stoker; con- 
sequently the baby was in reality Queen of 
Mongrel Town. The father played the ac- 
cordion to it after stoking hours ; and on its 
birthday a wandering Punch and Judy show 
that had called on its rounds to pay a friendly 
visit to the showman's family was retained to 
give a special performance for the stoker and 
his child, in which the Weasel, as a great 
favour, was allowed to participate. Scum was 
out of this entertainment, and on the prowl, 
as he always avoided the stoker as much as 
possible. 

The summer came, according to the calendar, 
on the river, and the favt>urite amusements of 
the youth of Mongrel Town began. One of 
them was to stand on the sullen-looking bridge 
that crossed from bank to bank, and spit or 
drop stones on the passing craft. It was worth 
no one's while to land and pursue the imps, for 
they ran like race-horses, and could give the 
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and beat him. 
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great buildii^ strike. tb*re wzs Ies^ sr=^:ke on 

the river and more sosl Tbe sarae caise 

aQowed a few bar^-joads 

off a timber- vharl to !5e 5 

little side harbour, and tbsse vers seized upcn 

by tbe imps of Moogrei Town foe r^fts en 

which they i^yed the arocrhe gazje ci 

Robinson Crusoe. Legs that bad been the 

colour of Ashantee eiiToys began to look a 

beefy red, and hands that were Egnc^ant cf 

soap became suddenly well acquainted with 

water. Weasel was an actiTe leader of the 

sports, first as Man Fridar. and then, after he 

got washed, as RobiiisoD Crusoe. These were 

only names to some of the imps. but. for all 

that, were familiar namesw Many thought they 

were directors of the great gas-works. 

Where Weasel was. Scam was not far dis'^r.t. 
and to the amazement of all he showed the best 
qualities of a first-rate water-dog. Perhaps in 
the long-forgotten past the kicked and despised 
mongrel may have had some great water-span^- 
as an ancestor, or be may have only beea * 
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mongrel in disguise. His character rose in the 
settlement ; the stoker had not kicked him for 
three whole days, including a Sunday. It was 
destined to rise still more. The popularity of 
the Crusoe rafts soon increased, and babies in 
arms — if the arms of grubby child- nursemaids 
could be called arms — were brought down, first 
as spectators and then admitted as passengers. 

One day — one miserable day — the planks of 
a raft separated, and the children on it were 
thrown in the water. Some of the most active 
struggled out, some got astride blocks of wood, 
and some — a few — did their best in the panic to 
save others. Amongst those who went under 
were a baby and its child-nurse. Scum dived 
in and came up with the baby in his big, gaunt 
jaws, and brought it safely to land. It was the 
stoker's baby, and he was there, pale and 
agonized, never expecting to see it again alive. 
Scum, for the first time in his life, took no 
notice of the stoker, but dived in again under 
the tangle of planks after the infant nurse. 
The floating timber over their heads was too 
much for them. It was Scum's last exit. 

At the end of the week the death-roll included 
one girl, two boys, and a dog — a mongrel. One 
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of the boys was little Weasel. They separated 
the three ' Christians ' from the brute beast that 
perisheth ; but Scum had his triumph. He was 
buried in a bit of ground adjoining the Baptist 
chapel, which soon became consecrated. Most 
of the Mongrel Town children were mourners, 
and strewed his grave with flowers. These 
flowers looked sooty to the eye, but meant 
more than the big conservatory at Kew 
Gardens. Mongrel Town, instead of remain- 
ing a term of reproach, became to some extent 
a term of honour. If the dwellers in the 
Wilderness never quite realized the wish of 
the poeti 

' Never to let their pleasures or their pains 
Bring sorrow to the meanest thing that breathes,' 

they did their best; and none of us can do 
more. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE TAVERN 

The changes that have come over the licensed 
victualling trade during the last sixty years are 
so widespread and so remarkable that they fully 
merit the honour of being dignified with the 
scientific name of 'evolution/ In theory, of 
course, a licensed victualler, as the words 
imply, was always supposed to sell victuals, 
or food, as well as drink, and to have attached 
to his premises at least one room, with a fire- 
place and a window, as well as a door, in which 
the customer could sit down and eat his bit of 
bread and cheese, or his penny saveloy (some- 
times called a ' polony '), and his panem (pure 
Latin), while the ' rum cull ' (slang) of the casa 
(pure Italian) served him with his ' modest 
quencher.* The food was nearly always 
brought in by the customer, and rarely pro- 
vided by the publican. 
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The counter of an ordinary public-house sixty 
years ago was laid out purely for drink business, 
and the ' bar-parlour/ or a small enclosure with 
seats, was reserved for comfortable smoking. 
A travelling conjurer sometimes looked in, with 
a pack of cards, a trick box or two, and a doll 
and bag (for the doll trick) in his capacious 
pockets. By the kind permission of the land- 
lord he gave a litde exhibition of his skill, 
taking his payment by a small collection. In 
those days he was called the 'hanky-panky 
man,* the high-sounding term of ' prestidigita- 
teur ' not having then been imported. 

The first glimpse of food seen on a public- 
house bar counter took the form of biscuits 
— one a tough production, called a ' captain's ' 
biscuit; the other, not quite so tough, called 
an *Abernethy' biscuit (I presume after the 
celebrated, but rather grumpy, doctor). It 
may have been invented by the man who told 
his over-fed patients to ' live on sixpence a day, 
and earn it' 

These biscuits not being suited to delicate or 
imperfect teeth, and not easily softened in liquor, 
were soon supplemented with something softer 
— sponge-cakes, the shape of a club on a pack 
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of cards, and an oval piece of pastry called a 
Banbury tart These delicacies were placed 
upon the counter and covered with a glass 
cover to keep them from the dust, as they 
often remained many days * in stock ' without 
being touched or eaten. In some houses that 
were managed on broad and liberal principles 
the visits of a now extinct wandering tradesman, 
the tossing pieman, were tolerated, if not en- 
couraged. This class of pieman (immortalized 
by Dickens as a professor of ' seasoning ') had 
little pies or tarts containing bits of mutton or 
eels, which he would sell for a penny apiece, or 
toss you for twopence or nothing. 

Another advance-step in the introduction of 
food was made about this time (in the forties) 
by the * beer-shops/ which had just been 
established. They came in with so-called 
* fourpenny ale/ the principal brewer of which 
was Mann, of the Mile End Road. These 
rivals to the fully-licensed houses spread with 
considerable rapidity, the license being more 
easily obtained, the licensee, as a guarantee 
for the good conduct of the house, being com- 
pelled to live upon the premises. Country 
brewers (the 'lager beer' brewers of that 
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period) competed with Mann for the supply 
of 'fourpenny,' and it was left for the Alton 
Ale Brewery to introduce the sandwich into 
the beer trade, and to post up the announce- 
ment in the many places then under their 
control : * A glass of ale and a sandwich for 
fourpence/ This new development of business 
must have been very successful, for it provoked 
the attacks of the satirist. A beer-shop in the 
City Road, within sight of the Angel at Islington 
(which, as a matter of fact, is in Clerkenwell), 
put up the following elaborate parody of the 
Alton ale announcement : 

' Siste Viator ! 

Sdentide Potusque Combinatio ! 

A Glass of Ale and an Electric Shock for Fourpence. 

Intra Bibe Susdpe Solve.' 

The * glass of ale and a sandwich for four- 
pence * did not tempt the fully licensed houses 
to act as mere copyists, and they followed suit 
with a very substantial production that would 
stand a good deal of rough usage on any 
counter without showing much damage. This 
was called a ' Melton Mowbray Pork Pie,' and 
it inspired many so-called comic writers — the 
early Punch contributors, followers of Albert 

4 
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Smith, and others — to produce many jokes, 
bad, good, and indifferent. 

By degrees the more or less solitary pork-pie 
gave place to the * luncheon counter/ with long 
strips of table-cloth, condiments, pickles^ cold 
meat, bread, knives, forks, plates, and even 
toothpicks. In a short time the luncheon- 
counter was replaced by a 'grill-room,' and 
chops, steaks, kidneys, sausages, and the luxury 
of hot vegetables made their appearance. The 
next development was the advent of the hot 
joint from twelve to three ; then special days 
were set apart for steak-puddings or tripe and 
onions. By degrees fish crept in, followed by 
soup, and even pastry, until at last the public- 
house confessed, with a blush, that it had at 
last consented to be married to a restaurant. 

The public-houses of the United Kingdom 
are now great food caterers, turning over twenty 
millions sterling a year, a fact that was most 
unaccountably kept from the Royal Liquor 
Licensing Commission. 



THE POT-BOY 

The name of * pot-boy ' still lingers about the 
tavern, but it is little more than a name, a 
memory of the past, a more or less antiquarian 
bit of ancient social history. The pot-boy was 
associated with pewter, and pewter was associ- 
ated with the pot-boy — in many cases good old 
pewter that is now eagerly sought for by 
collectors, that often fetches as high a price as 
old Sheffield plate, if it scarcely reaches the 
record of Old Whitbread's celebrated 'service.' 
The pot-boy loved his pewter ; he passed many 
hours each day in its company ; he polished it 
with care and affection, was proud of its silver 
brightness, and taxed his ingenuity to discover 
any new cleansing material. His three measures 
were the pint, the half-pint, and the quart pot 
— ^measures devoted to ' glorious beer ' ; the 
quartenii the half- quartern and the gill he 

4—2 
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tolerated without admiration. As an artistic 
cleaner he gave them a good appearance, but 
that was all. 

The pot-boy lived in his shirt-sleeves, except 
on the days when he had a holiday, and visited 
some other favourite public-house in the suburbs 
— then the country — having the attractions of a 
quoit-ground and a *good dry skitde-ground.' 
On these occasions his glossy-black coat and 
trousers were made of shiny West of England 
broadcloth, somewhat expensive in the days 
before Doudney sent out the first street ' sand- 
wich - men * with the stirring legend, * Reform 
Your Tailors' Bills,' and he even endured the 
misery of a * 'igh tall 'at ' — a silk or beaver hat 
— for the sake of appearances. He was no 
longer a pot-boy, a free being in shirt-sleeves, 
but the germ of the future publican. The 
skittle or the quoit-ground put him at his ease, 
as he took off his coat and waistcoat and bird's- 
eye fogle for the game, though he suffered 
sometimes by having his blucher boots made 
more for elegance than comfort. 

The pot-boy in his working hours was never 
so much in his glory as when going ' his rounds.' 
His apron was as clean as that of a French 
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waiter in a first-class Parisian restaurant, his 
hair was nicely oiled, his plush waistcoat 
(double-breasted) was built for effect, his cap 
was a little jaunty, his kicksies had an ' artful 
fakement ' down the bottom, his shirt was of 
the latest coloured pattern, and, if times were 
good, was adorned in the front with a brooch 
as big as a mussel ; his two nests of portable 
shelves, like rabbit-hutches, surmounted by long 
bar handles, which he carried on each side, like 
a milkmaid carries her pails, but without the 
suspending yoke, were as bright as paint could 
make them. Inside these boxes were ranged 
[he bright pewter quarts of foaming beer. At 
mid-day, especially, he was waited and watched 
for by the female servants in the ' terrace ' or 
the 'crescent' — two names that have been 
almost lost in the modern 'mansions' and 
'gardens' — and the coquettish way in which 
he poured the liquor from the pewter jug to 
the earthenware mug was as pretty as a picture. 
He is a thing of the past, swept away by altered 
manners and the efforts at improvement, but his 
memory — a pleasant memory — is not yet lost in 
the mists of antiquity. 



THE 'GOOD DRY SKITTLE- 
GROUND' 

A FEW taveras in the centre of London, and 
nearly every roadside house in the not very 
distant suburbs, were not considered complete 
in the thirties without an outbuilding entitled 
to the description at the head of this short 
chapter. The ' ground ' was sometimes called 
* dry ' without altogether meriting that part of 
the title. It generally had a skylight roof, 
which, unless carefully watched, was apt to 
leak, and the * ground* underneath in wet 
weather was more or less damp. When care- 
fully watched^ the alley was dry, and the 
players comfortable and happy. Underground 
alleys in the centre of London, such as the 
one which existed in Little James Street, 
Covent Garden, and the other which was 
constructed under Bertolini's Italian Caf(6, in 
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Martin's Street, Leicester Square, were 
'er troubled with rain-water ; but the Barge- 
man's Paradise, at the Fox - under- the - Hill, 
where the Thames Embankment and the Cecil 
and Savoy Hotels now stand, was often subject 
not only to ' heavy wet ' in the shape of water 
as well as beer, but to troublesome tidal 
influences. 

Skittles, as a game, stretches back to the 
Middle Ages, where I don't propose to follow 
it By skittles I mean ' ninepins,' set up in a 
diamond-shaped form on a solid wooden frame 
with iron plates to mark the position of the 
pins. This game was occasionally varied by 
' four-comers,' or ' Dutch pins ' (the game came 
from the Low Countries, and is immortalized in 
Rip Van Winkle), the pins in this case being 
more than double the size of the slim ninepins. 
The science of the game was a perpetual series 
of ' cannons.' The balls used were flat cheese- 
shaped balls, adapted to playing screw strokes 
' over the thumb,' or throwing ' a broad skiver.' 
Some players liked a light ball, and some a 
heavy one. Some threw a sharp, incisive 
stroke, called, for some reason, a ' single ball ' ; 
s (the least skilful players) threw what was 
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called a ' double ball ' — a ball that was made to 
revolve on its broad side as it left the hand of 
the player. If the pins were ' floored * (a classic 
expression used by Byron in 'Don Juan'), it 
was more by brute force than science. Science 
was always justified, as the board was often left 
with many straggling 'doubles/ and heaps of 
useless ' dead wood * to be jeered at 

When skittles was the favourite game of a 
simple-minded generation, the landlord in busi- 
ness generally wore a white or whitey-brown 
apron, like his pot-boy. Billiards then were 
scarcely known outside the few leading clubs, 
though a bastard billiards, called very properly 
' bagatelle,' was replacing ' shove-halfpenny ' in 
the tap- room. ' Shove -halfpenny,' for some 
mysterious reason known only to the Legisla- 
ture, was declared illegal. I have played the 
game at Oberammergau, in Bavaria, in the 
lager beer intervals of the ' Passion Play,' with 
some of the representatives of Biblical char- 
acters. If I played it at Bethnal Green I 
should be taken into custody. 

The 'good dry skittle-ground,' when kept 
select, which it generally was, was as favourite 
a ' lounge ' of the middle-class neighbours and 
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adesmen as the tavern parlour. The mustc- 
bII, as we know it now, had not been invented, 
Jiough ' harmonic meetings ' were occasionally 
leld in the * long-room' upstairs, if the tavern 
had a long-room, which on other occasions was 
devoted to the purposes of a Masonic lodge or 
a meeting - place for the Ancient Order of 
Buffaloes. The age was the age of long pipes 
{' churchwardens ') and pewter pots ; rum and 
water hot, with a little lemon and sugar, had 
not gone out of fashion; 'porter' was drunk 
with enjoyment out of the cool metal mug ; 
'soda-water' was a legend. Cigars were known, 
certainly, but cigarettes had never been heard 
of, and the luxurious smoked a meerschaum 
pipe, which also came from Holland, and was 
afterwards called a 'mynheer' {alluding to Van 
Dunck), which its owner tried his best to 
colour. More than this, the American bowling 
alley had not been imported by Kilpach, of 
Covent Garden. The pot-boy, in his hour of 
case, was allowed in the skittle-ground as the 
favourite attendant, where he earned a few tips 
as the ' setter up ' of pins. This setting up 
was an art. One pot-boy would arrange the 
Bwhole nine on their legs while another pot- 
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boy was fumbling with a front double. The 
arcadian and happy simplicity of the skittle- 
ground was occasionally disturbed by the 
entrance of professional 'skittle sharps,' who 
concealed their skill, and made a living by 
betting on it They were generally known, 
like the tramping conjurers of the period, and 
when * spotted/ or failing to find gullible ' mugs,' 
they often gave an example of their art for the 
gratification of the company. A pin set up in 
the centre of the diamond four was knocked 
out, leaving the four corner pins standing. A 
penny put on the top of this centre pin was 
knocked off without disturbing the five, or a 
pin mounted on the centre pin was knocked 
clean away with the same result in the same 
manner. As players, when not known, the 
'sharps* behaved themselves, and 'made one 
of four ' in the most agreeable manner. Some 
grounds encouraged them, and some not, but 
classed them with the pig's-trotter seller and 
the tossing pieman. 



THE RAT AND COCKROACH 

There is one triumphant absurdity of our 
licensing system which I am never tired of 
contemplating — the rebuilding of the pot-house. 
I hold, we will say, that great and blessed 
privilege, a full wine, spirit, and beer license — 
a seven days' license — an on and off license. 
This license is enshrined in an old tumble- 
down drinking temple, called the Rat and 
Cockroach, a favourite house with antiquaries, 
because when one of Pickford's vans rumbles 
past the Rat and Cockroach shakes like a 
calf 's-foot jelly, and lives on the reputation of 
having been a favourite tap-house of Jack 
Sheppard. 

The Rat and Cockroach, in spite of its 
historical reputation, is, however, condemned as 
a dangerous structure by the district surveyor, 
and no appeal to the Society for the Preserva- 
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tion of Fossil Buildings can save it While 
they are weeping over the necessity of losing 
such a valuable specimen of medieval architec- 
ture (there are plenty more left in Holywell 
Street and Wych Street), the roof falls in and 
destroys an antediluvian garret (antediluvian, 
because it existed before the house was 
licensed) on the second floor. The brewer and 
the distiller, the soda-water merchant and the 
biscuit merchant, to say nothing of the pork- 
pie factor, are consulted, and it is decided 
to rebuild the pot-house with all the latest 
improvements — pot-bellied windows, with small 
panes of glass that no one can see out of, 
polished mahogany narrow passages, lamps 
about the size of passenger balloons, and 
ceramic tiled walls representing Sir John 
FalstafT in a beastly state of intoxication. The 
first step taken is to demolish the old building. 
This, according to an old superstition of the 
licensing laws, must be done without removing 
the owners and managers, the tubs, the taps, 
and all the paraphernalia of the bar, to avoid 
vitiating or losing the sacred license. The bar 
and bar-parlour are encompassed with timber ; 
cross-beams, supported by perpendicular and 
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oblique beams, are cleverly inserted across the 
ceiling ; a match-box casing is put round this 
kernel of the pot-house ; and the Rat and 
Cockroach, for the time being — that lime being 
months, at least — might be appropriately 

■christened the Brickbat and Packing Case. 

For several weeks, until the work of demoli- 
tion has ceased, the business is carried on 
under superhuman difficulties, but supported by 
a devoted band of customers, who seem to take 
a delight in drinking beer that is thickened with 
brickdust, in dodging bricklayers' labourers 
and defeating obtrusive scaffold - poles. The 
pot-boy sleeps under the counter all this time, 
not to break the continuity of possession, and 
thuugh fairly temperate and not addicted to 
perforating casks, he rises every morning like 
a giant refreshed with wine. Cement is made 
acquainted with braiidy, and brandy with 
cement ; the brown stout becomes browner 
every day, and appears, owing to some un- 
known element in the liquor, to become more 
substantial and nourishing — quite as much a 
solid as a fluid ; a builder is saved from sudden 
death by being too drunk to know his dangerous 
m ihc scaffold (this is not an argu- 
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ment in favour of drinking) ; an iron girder, also 
drunks smashes about five pounds' worth of 
glass, which increases instead of diminishing 
the price of the contract ; for twenty-four hours 
the whole establishment is kept in suspense, 
while it is a question whether the next house, 
said not to have been properly shored up, will 
fall and crush us, with about sixty 'residential 
chambers/ 

The pot-boy strikes and leaves because he 
cannot get compensation for a black eye, being 
unable to fix responsibility on any solvent 
person. Another pot-boy comes, who declines 
to sleep under the counter, is very partial to 
rum, and robs the till, and the only comfort is 
the summer's afternoon and the drive in the one- 
horse *shay,' with the showy trotting horse. 
Hendon in those days is something more than 
Hendon. The Welsh 'Arp (from arpa, Italian) 
is the Arpa Angelica — a foretaste of Paradise. 



THE ILLEGAL PERIWINKLE 



A FABLE FOR THE LICENSING COMMISSION 



Once upon a time there were three periwinkles 
bom and brought up together, but doomed, like 
many more important atoms of creation, to go 
into the world to fulfil their destiny. They 
parted, never to see each other again, and went 
in different directions. One found its way to a 
street stall, where, although it lived in the open 
air like a vagabond, it was a decent member of 
society , observing and respecting the law, occupy- 
ing a perfectly legal position, and being sold 
long after midnight (with the accompanying 
pin) to a night cabman, and eaten by the light 
of a tow and oil lamp without producing any 
mollycoddling prosecution. 

Another found its way to a late fishmonger's, 
where everything was sold to be taken or sent 
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away, where no pincushion was ever kept, and 
nothing, not even an oyster, was * consumed on 
the premises.' It was carried long after mid- 
night into an appreciative but late-hour family 
of printers, and was eaten in the usual way in 
a sky-parlour, and died respected. 

The third periwinkle fell into more evil ways. 
It got into a * refreshment house,* or cofFee-shop, 
bound to hold an excise license, and close at ten 
o'clock at night, after which hour no self-respect- 
ing periwinkle (in a coffee-shop) ought ever to 
be seen by mortal eyes. One riotous night it 
was bought and eaten by a reckless roysterer 
('on the premises ') at ten minutes past ten, as 
proved by the parish church clock, duly checked 
by Greenwich time, and its master was prose- 
cuted by an ever-watchful police, who look after 
illegal periwinkles, burglars and murderers. 



THE PIONEERS OF EARL'S COURT 

In no world does the principle of evolution 
reign more forcibly than in the world of amuse- 
ment To-day, thanks to energy, enterprise, 
taste, capital, an enormous London population, 
an ever-increasing floating population, and the 
universal shilling, we have the stupendous 
concrete exhibition known as Earl's Court. 
What was its origin? Who was its father? 
The London tea-garden. 

Its aristocratic progenitors — Marylebone 

Gardens, Ranelagh, and Vauxhall, with the 

exception of the last place in its later and 

perhaps degenerate days — did not appeal to 

the 'swinish multitude.' They were choice 

resorts of the fashionable world, modelled, to 

3 certain extent, on the pump-rooms of 

'Tuohridge Wells and Bath ; and their history 

4 embalmed, if not written, in the letters and 

5 
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memoirs of the last century. Richardson, 
Smollett, and Fielding touch upon them ; and 
the dramatists, as usual, follow the novelists. 
These choice resorts lived in an atmosphere of 
fine clothes, lace, scent, little affectations and 
deportment, before the distinction between the 
classes and the masses was swept away by the 
deluge of sans-culottism. The universal shilling 
was only then just peeping above the horizon. 

Small as London was then, these places had 
their little suburban imitators, the imitators 
existing when the originals had gone out of 
fashion and into bricks-and-mortar. Maryle- 
bone Gardens (part of Devonshire Place) were 
the first to go, in 1778; Ranelagh (part of 
Grosvenor Road, Pimlico) followed about 1802, 
though remnants of its lath-and-plaster glories 
lingered about the neighbourhood for forty years 
afterwards ; and Vauxhall, adapting itself after 
a fashion to the new spirit of the age and the 
universal shilling, was not strangled by the 
speculative and all-devouring builder until the 
middle of the fifties, when Lord Cremome's 
well -wooded and park -like estate at Chelsea 
had been turned into a successful pleasure- 
garden. 
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The most prominent imitations of the Rane- 
lagh type were Bagnigge Wells, on the banks 
of the Fleet Ditch at Clerkenwell, on the north 
side of London, and Beulah Spa, at Norwood, 
on the south side. Both these places possessed 
springs and waters with alleged medicinal 
properties, which received some little aid from 
fresh air, and a good deal more from imagina- 
tion. Long after Sadler's Wells had been 
turned from a * well-house ' into a local theatre, 
the northern copy, on a small scale, of Vauxhall, 
at Pentonville, known as White Conduit House, 
was a popular place of amusement, combining 
theatre, concert-room^ and ball-room, in a small 
garden, with scenic temples and cheap classical 
statues, which became the prey of the watchful 
builder in 1849. On the eastern side of the 
mountain, lower down in the City Road, stood 
the Eagle Tavern and Pleasure Gardens, which, 
as described by Dickens in his 'Sketches by 
Boz ' in the thirties, was a second or third-rate 
Vauxhall, suited to the moderate wants of the 
neighbourhood. The Eagle has a history which 
would fill a volume, and it exists to-day as a 
Salvation Army dep6t, bricked in by small 
houses. 

5—2 
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Above this place, northwards, in Shepherdess 
Walk, on the road to Islington, was the Albert 
Saloon, a winter and summer theatre, standing 
in a garden that might have been copied from 
the open-air theatre in Prague, or some of the 
summer playhouses in Italy. The stage had 
two prosceniums, built at right angles to each 
other, one looking into the gardens, for fine 
weather, and the other looking into the saloon, 
for wet or cold weather. The gardens, of course, 
have been built upon, and the saloon is turned 
into a storehouse for the Britannia Theatre at 
Hoxton. 

Across the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields, 
through Lower Islington, following the winding 
line of the New River, you came to Canonbury 
Tavern, a place that occasionally indulged in 
garden f&tes and fireworks. Further on came 
Highbury Barn, a place for public dinners, 
dances, bean-feasts, and occasional entertain- 
ments. In its later days, before it was bought 
up and built upon, it became a theatre, music- 
hall, and garden — run as a kind of northern 
Cremorne, and not much beloved by its highly- 
respectable surroundings. 

Following the curves of the New River, past 
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the Sluice House, you came to Hornsey Wood 
House, now the centre of Finsbury Park, a 
place more devoted to the sport of pigeon- 
shooting than to musical attractions. Turning 
eastward, at a corner of the Green Lanes — the 
favourite hunting - ground of those Cockney 
sportsmen, the creatures of Seymour the 
artist's imaginative sketches, which Mr. Edward 
Chapman's 'Young Man' (Charles Dickens) was 
employed to 'write up to' — you came to the 
Manor House, a favourite tavern term in those 
days, where, before Bank Holidays were in- 
vented, Easter and Whit Monday, at least, 
were always celebrated with music, fireworks, 
rope-dancers, and street-acrobats. Further 
eastward, you came to the Red Cow, at 
Dalston, a lea-garden and recognised place 
of entertainment, ' licensed pursuant to Act of 
Pariiament of the Twenty-fifth of King George 
the Second.' Near here was a pleasure-garden, 
at Hackney Wick, close to what the multitude 
still call the Cat and Mutton Fields, which 
were only secured to the public after repeated 
and determined battles with squatters. At 
Mare Street, Hackney, was another Manor- 
House in a garden, which now exists as a 
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bricked-in concert-hall. At the extreme east- 
end of London were the Globe Gardens at 
Mile End, and the Garden Theatre, afterwards 
known as Lusby's, and now the site of the 
Grand Paragon Theatre. 

On the Surrey side there was a Rosemary 
Branch, at Peckham, which copied the tea- 
garden glories of another Rosemary Branch, 
near the white-lead works at Hoxton, where a 
somewhat stagnant lake was held to be an 
attraction, like a similar lake at the Canonbury 
Tavern. The great feature, however, of the 
Surrey side was, for many years, the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, at Walworth, where, in 
addition to a moderate display of animals, was 
a lake with a pasteboard presentment of the 
Castle of St. Angelo, at Rome, a promenade 
concert of some pretension, and a nightly dis- 
play of fireworks, ornamental and explosive. 
JuUien, in the height of his well - deserved 
popularity, gave some gigantic concerts here, 
and the place was eventually taken by the late 
Frederick Strange, who developed it at the cost 
of a large fortune. The big concert -hall he 
erected still remains, but the gardens are bricks 
and mortar. 
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^H Apart from numerous tea-gardens situated 
^^in various parts of outlying London, having 
music and dancing licenses, and taverns 
like the Monster at Pimlico and the York- 
shire Stingo in the New Road, Marylebone, 
which kept up, to the best of their knowledge 
and ability, what we may call the Vauxhall 
traditions, the multitude had three or four 
tolerated, if not licensed, annual orgies in 
the shape of metropolitan fairs, and one out- 
side these limits, but within easy distance, at 
Greenwich. Bartholomew Fair at Smithfield 
has had several historians, and Greenwich Fair 
has not been neglected for want of descriptive 
writers; but Camberwell and Slepney have not 
been quite so fortunate. They were all much 
alike in their general features, Bartholomew 
Fair being the worst, because of its mixture 
with a rampant cattle-market. Those who re- 
member these festivals of noise, dirt, drunken- 
ness, and vulgarity, pitched, as at Camberwell, 
in the centre of a quiet, decorous, residential 
district, are right in believing that education 
and public decency have shown no greater 
advance than in the selection and conduct of 
public amusements. Much of this is un- 
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Kensington Museum — admirable in every re- 
spect — adds music to its many attractions. It 
may not be long before a caf6 and a music- 
garden are conceded in Hyde Park, and 
London is brought up to the level of 
Vienna. 



MY IDEAL FLAT 

In the beginning, or very near the beginning, 
an Englishman's house was his castle. He 
lived within sturdy stone walls ; his street- 
door was a drawbridge ; his latchkey was a 
bugle - horn ; his protection was a ditch, 
politely called a moat, but in reality a sewer ; 
his notice to quit was a siege. If he was 
strong enough, he defied the writ of ejectment; 
if not, he had a fight for his money, and 
succumbed to battle-axes, stones, catapults, 
and bows and arrows. 

In the fulness of time population increased, 
oozed out of the castle, and struck root, after a 
fashion, in the plains. Caves and camps came 
first; huts followed; and these by slow yet 
certain evolution became gabled houses. The 
city was created, surrounded by walls. These 
walls were fortified. The ditch of the castle 
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was imitated on a larger scale. The streets 
inside the city were necessarily narrow, and the 
houses as close together as they are in Seville. 
You could shake hands with your opposite 
neighbour across the footway. In Seville the 
street plan was governed by an aggressive sun ; 
in the medieval city it was governed by the 
law of self-preservation. Our ancestors were 
not fools. They were as fond of light, air, and 
broad thoroughfares as their descendants, but 
they lived in the 'good old times,' and these 
commonplace luxuries were denied them. 
There was no gas, and the drawbridges were 
closed at dusk. Once within the walls, they 
drank their mead and sack, and enjoyed 
themselves. If they went to bed early, it 
was because they rose early, not because 
the Witenagemote willed it. Now, many 
centuries later, our tavern — the gin-shop in the 
Seven Dials, and the restaurant in Piccadilly — 
closes at half-past twelve, and we are (theoreti- 
cally) sent to bed by Act of Parliament. 

In the fulness of time the open town sprang 
from the loins of the fortified city. God made 
the country and man made the town. (See 
copy-book maxims.) The devil seized them 
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both. In the country, close to the town, he 
built semi-detached vUlas; in the town he 
invented the street. Yes, the street; the 
London street! The best graphic description 
of it is Yvette Guilbert's — * a box of dominoes 
set on end.' Prose fails me to describe it. I 
must drop into poetry, with the kind per- 
mission of John Keats: 

'A thing of honor is a curse for ever ; 
Its ogiiiiess increases ; it will never 
Light op our dull existence^ but will keep 
A heavy nightmare for us while we sleep.' 

People exist in streets, as they do in diving- 
bells and condemned cells. It is not life. 

As towns increased in size the market-place 
disappeared, and the shopkeeper was invented. 
From that moment the castle theory of the 
house became dead — as dead as a door-nail or 
a red-herring. The shopkeeper, in time, 
chiefly owing to his folly and short-sighted 
rapacity, encouraged the growth of a destruc- 
tive monster called the * Stores/ as the street 
encouraged the growth of another destructive 
monster called the ' residential . mansion.' 
These four powers are still fighting against 
each other, and at the moment it is as difficult 
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to say which is the St. George and which is 
the Dragon as it is to say which side will 
uUimalely be entitled to crow as victor. 

The residential mansion began in the 
humble form of a so-called ' model ' lodging- 
house. It was 'tried on the dog' first, and, 
of course, at the East End of London — the 
favourite dissecting theatre for experiments. It 
had many faults. It pulled down slum pro- 
perty, the defective homes of weavers and 
costers, and raised on the site a mansion or 
barrack aspiring to the skies, to house the 
working classes. The weaver and the cosier 
were put to the door. No shuttle was 
allowed in the rooms and no barrow in the 
yard — the courtyard, far too courtly. The 
weaver and the coster were like Adam and 
Eve in one case and the Peri in another. 
Their places were taken by clerks and ware- 
housemen from Wood Green and Tottenham. 
The early 'model' lodging-house was cemented 
with 'good intentions.' It might have been 

built by the Pandemonium Paving Company, 

Utnited. 
What was being done for the submerged 
'» was soon imitated for the Upper Ten — 
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literally the Upper Ten. The 'cloud-capped' 
garret soon became as common as penny buses. 
One triumph was erected at Westminster, a 
building of thirteen stories, apparently sup- 
ported by a squat arch, which looked like the 
mouth of a railway tunnel supporting a per- 
pendicular town. Examining these ' bean- 
stalk' mansions more closely, the most un- 
observant 'Jack' must have been struck — and 
unpleasantly struck, if he had ever 'done time' 
— by one unaesthetic and prominent feature : 
he was looking at a house of correction stand- 
ing on end. 

I have lived much in flats and 'upper 
parts'— on high levels for light and air, and 
in central neighbourhoods for convenience. 
London is sixteen miles long and eight miles 
broad, and the wear and tear, to say nothing of 
the expense of distances, is considerable. 

I know flat-land thoroughly, both French and 
English. I have had a sky-floor in Paris, have 
lived in a London ' model ' lodging-house, and 
have rented one of Lord Rowton's 'cubicles.* 
I have my ideal in flats. I like a set thoroughly 
self-contained, where I can come and go per- 
fectly unheeded by man, woman, child, cat, dog. 
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IDEAL HOUSES 

Wandering one morning into the Lowther 
Arcade, I found myself behind an old man and a 
little girl. The man was very feeble and tottering 
in his steps, and the child was very young. It was 
near the Christmas season, and many children, 
richly dressed, in the care of mothers, sisters, 
and nursery -^governesses, were loading them- 
selves with all kinds of amusing and expensive 
toys. The vaulted roof re-echoed with the 
sounds of young voices, shrill whistles, wiry 
tinklings of musical go-carts, the rustling of 
paper, and the notes of cornopeans or pianos. 
It was the Exhibition of 1851 repeated in 
miniature, the toys of manhood being ex- 
changed for the toys of youth. 

My old man and my little girl were not 
amongst the happy buyers or the richly dressed, 
for they were evidently very poor. They had 
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wandered into the bazaar to feast upon its 
sights, and it was difficult to say which was 
the more entranced of the two. The old man 
gazed about him with a vacant, gratified smile 
upon his face, and the child was too young to 
know that any barrier existed to prevent her 
plucking the tempting fruit which she saw 
hanging in clusters on every side. This barrier 
— the old, thick, black, impassable barrier of 
poverty — though invisible to the child, was not 
invisible to me, and I blamed the old man for 
turning her steps into such a glittering, en- 
chanted cavern, whose walls were really lined, 
to her, with bitterness and despair. 

* Why don't we live here, gran'da ?' asked the 
child. 

The old man gave no other answer than a 
weak laugh. 

* Why don't I have a house like that ?* con- 
tinued the child, pointing to a bright doll's- 
house displayed upon a stall, and trying to drag 
her guardian towards it. 

The old man still only laughed feebly as he 
shuffled past the attraction ; and before the 
thought had struck me that I might have 
purchased a cheap pleasure by giving this 

6 
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house to the child, they were both lost in the 
pushing, laughing crowd. 

This incident naturally set me thinking about 
toys, and their effect in increasing the amount 

of human happiness. I asked myself if I, , 

a respectable, middle-aged man of moderate 
means, was free from the influence of these 
powerful trifles. I was compelled, in all the 
cheap honesty of self-examination, to answer 
* No.' I felt, upon reflection, that I was even 
weaker than the poor child I had just seen. 
The chief toy that I was seeking for was an 
ideal house that I had never been able to find. 
I was led away by a vague sentiment about the 
poetry of neighbourhoods — a secret consuming 
passion for red-brick — ^a something that could 
hardly be weighed or spanned ; the echo of an 
old song ; the mists of a picture ; the shadow of 
a dream. She was led away by no such un- 
substantial phantoms. Her eyes had suddenly 
rested for a few moments upon her childish 
paradise, and a few shillings would have made 
her happy. I, on the contrary, had exhausted 
years in searching for my paradise, but without 
a prospect of success. 

The fact is, I have got an unfortunate habit 
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of lookup hack. I am food of the past, though 
only in a dreamy, onsystcmatic way. My history 
is a little oat of order, and I am no authoritv 
upon dates» but I like to hover about places^ I 
cannot tell the day, the hour, or even the year, 
in which the Battle of Sedgemoor occurred ; but 
I have gloated over the old roadside mill from 
which the Duke of Monmouth watched his 
losing contest, and the old houses at Bridg- 
water, whose roc^s were then probably crowded 
with women and children. I have even been 
through the straggling village of Weston Zoy- 
land, and into the sanded tavern where the late 
Lord Macaulay resided for weeks while he 
wrote this portion of his history. I have heard 
the landlord's proud account of his distinguished 
guest, and how * he worrited about the neigh- 
bourhood.' This interesting fact, so I am in- 
formed, is duly recorded, upon my authority, in 
the latest edition of * Men of the Time,' My 
only objection to the late Lord Macaulay is 
that he was one of these men of the time — of 
my own time. If Gibbon had been the careful 
historian of Sedgemoor, the village pot-house 
would have had a finer old crusted flavour to 
my taste. The sentiment that governs me 

6—2 
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scarcely blooms under a hundred years, neither 
more nor less. I cannot learn to love the 
Elizabethan times; they are too remote. I 
have no more real sympathy with 1550 than 
with 185a I can tolerate the seventeenth 
century ; but the eighteenth always ' stirs my 
heart like a trumpet.' 

Notwithstanding all this, I am not an 
obstructive man ; I am not a fogey. I take 
the good the gods provide me. I have no pre- 
judices against gas, though I wish it could be 
supplied without so much parochial quarrelling. 
It may generate poison, as certain chemists 
assert; but it certainly generates too many 
pamphlets and public meetings. I use the 
electric telegraph ; I travel by the railway ; 
and I am thankful to their inventors and 
originators. The moment, however, I leave 
the railway I plunge rapidly into the past I 
never linger for a moment at the bright, new, 
damp, lofty railway-hotel (I hate the name of 
hotel, although I know it springs from hostelry), 
nor amongst the mushroom houses that rally 
round the station. My course is always through 
the distant trees, beyond the dwarfish, crumbling 
church, whose broad, low windows seem to have 
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P taken root amongst the flat, uneven tombstones, 
into the old town or village, into its very heart 
— its market-place — and up to the brown old 
door of its oldest inn. I know everything that 
can be said against such places. They are very 
yellow ; they have too strong a flavour of stale 
tobacco-smoke ; their roofs are low, and their 
floors have a leaning either to one side or the 
other. Their passages are dark, and often built 
on various levels, so that you may tumble down 
into your bed-chamber, or tumble up into your 
siiting-room. shaking every tooth in your head 
or possibly biting your tongue. These may be 
serious drawbacks to some people, but they are 
not so serious to me, and I am able to lind 
many compensating advantages. The last 
vestige of the real old able-bodied port lingers 
only in such nooks and corners, and is served 
out by matronly servants, like housekeepers in 
ancient families. I know one inn of the kind 
where the very 'boots' looks positively vener- 
able. He wears a velvet skull-cap that Cardinal 
Wolsey might have been proud of; he has saved 
ten thousand pounds in his humble servitude, 
and is a large landed proprietor in the county, 
ity has not made him inattentive. No 
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one will give your shoes such an enduring 
polish, or call you up for an early train with 
such unerring punctuality. 

With these sentiments, fancies, and prejudices 
in favour of the past, joined to a fastidious, 
quaintly luxurious taste and limited funds, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that I have searched 
long and vainly for my ideal dwelling. I might, 
perhaps, have found it readily enough in the 
country, but my habits only allowed me to seek 
it in town. I am a London man, London born 
and London bred — a genuine Cockney, I hope, 
of the school of Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb. 
I cannot tear myself away from old taverns, old 
courts and alleys, old suburbs (now standing in 
the very centre of the town), old print-shops, 
old mansions, old archways, and old churches. 
I must hear the London chimes at midnight or 
life would not be worth a jot. I hear them, as 
they were heard a century and more ago, for 
they are the last things to change ; but forty or 
fifty years have played sad havoc with land 
and brick and stone. Fire has done some- 
thing ; metropolitan improvements have done 
more. Not only do I mourn over what is lost, 
but what is gained. The town grows newer 
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every day that it grows older. I know it must 
be so — I know it ought to be so ; I know it is 
a sign of increased prosperity and strength. I 
see this with one half of my mind, while I abhor 
it with the other. 1 cannot love New Oxford 
Street while St. Giles's Church and old Holborn 
still remain. I have no affection for Bayswater 
and Notting Hill, but a tender remembrance of 
Tyburn Gate. I feel no sensation of delight 
when I hear the name of St. John's Wood or 
the Regent's Park; and Camden Town is a 
thing of yesterday that I treat with utter con- 
tempt. If I allow my footsteps to wander along 
Piccadilly and through Knightsbridge, they turn 
down, on one side, into Chelsea, or up, on the 
other side, into Kensington, leaving Brompton 
unvisited in the middle. I am never tired of 
sitting under the trees in Cheyne Walk, of 
walking round the red bricks and trim gravel 
pathways of Chelsea Hospital, of peeping 
through the railings at Gough House, or 
watching the old Physic Garden from a boat 
on the river. I am never weary of roaming 
band-in-hand with an amiable, gossiping com- 
panion, like Leigh Hunt, listening to stones at 
every doorstep in the old town, and repeopling 
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faded, half-deserted streets with the great and 
litde celebrities of the past. I never consider a 
day ill spent that has ended in plucking daisies 
upon Kew Green, or in wasting an hour or two 
in the cathedral stillness of Charter House 
Square. I am fond of tracing resemblances, 
perhaps imaginary, between Mark Lane and 
Old Highgate, and of visiting old merchants' 
decayed mansions far away in tarry Poplar. I 
could add a chapter to Leigh Hunt's pleasant 
essay upon City trees,* and tell of many 
fountains and flower-gardens that stand under 
the windows of dusky counting-houses. 

Humanizing as such harmless wandering 
ought to be, it seems only to make me break 
a commandment. I am sorely afraid that I 
covet my neighbour's house. When I find the 
nearest approach to my ideal, my daydream, 
my toy dwelling, it is always in the occupation 
of steady, unshifting people. Such habitations 
in or near London seem to descend as heir- 
looms from generation to generation. They 
are never to be let; they are seldom offered 
for sale ; and the house-agent, the showman of 

♦ * The Town : its Memorable Characters and Events.' 
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'eligible villas,' is not familiar with them. I 
will describe the rarity. 

It must be built cX red brick, dm earlier dian 
1650, not later than 1750, [Mcked out at the 
edges with slabs of ydlow stooe. It must not 
be too lofty, and roust be equally balanced on 
each «de of its doorway. It must stand 
detached, walled in on about an acre of ground, 
well surrounded by large old trees. Its roof 
must be sloping ; and if crowned with a bell- 
turret, so much the better. Its outer entrance 
must be a lofty gate of flowered ironwork, 
supported on each »de by purple-red brick 
columns, each one sunnouoted by a globe of 
st(Hie. Looking through the tracery of this 
iron gate, you must see a few broad white 
steps leading up to the entrance-halL The 
doorway of this hall must be daric and massive, 
the lower half wood and the upper half window- 
framed glass. Over the top must be a project- 
ing hood-porch filled with nests of wood-carving, 
representing fruit, flowers, and figures, brown 
with age. Looking through the glass of the 
hall-door, you must see more carving like this 
along the lofty walls ; and a broad staircase, 
with banisters dark as ebony, leading up to a 
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long narrow window, shaded by the rich wings 
of a spreading cedar-tree. 

The rooms of this mansion will necessarily 
be in keeping with its external features^ pre- 
senting many unexpected, irregular closets and 
corners, with perhaps a mysterious double stair- 
case leading down to the cellars, to which a 
romantic, unauthenticated story is attached. 
Such houses are none the worse for being filled 
with legends, for having one apartment, at least, 
with a reputed murder-stain upon its floor, and 
for being generally alluded to as Queen Eliza- 
beth's palaces, although probably not built for 
nearly a century after that strong - minded 
monarch's death. 

The window-shutters are none the worse for 
being studded with alarm-bells as thick as grapes 
upon a fruitful vine, as an additional comfort is 
derived from the security of the present when 
we are made to reflect upon the dangers of the 
past. A few rooks will give an additional 
charm to the place; and it will be pleasant, 
when a few crumbs are thrown upon the gravel, 
to see a fluttering cloud of sparrows dropping 
down from the sheltering eaves. 

With regard to the neighbourhood in which 
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such a house should stand, it must be essentially 
ripe. Better that it should be a little faded, a 
little deserted, a Hltle unpopular, and very un- 
fashionable, than so dreadfully raw and new. 
It should have a flavour of old literature, old 
politics, and old art. If it is just a little 
obstructive and High Tory — inclined to stand 
upon the ancient ways — no sensible man of 
progress should blame it, but smile blandly 
and pass on. It will, at least, possess the 
merit, in his eyes, of being self-supporting ; 
asking for or obtaining no Government aid. 
WTiile Boards of Works are freely supplied 
with funds to construct the new, there is no 
board but unorganized sentiment to maintain 
the old. 

This house and this neighbourhood should 
not be far from London — from the old centre 
of the old town. They should stand in Scho, 
or in Lincoln's Inn Fields; or in Westminster, 
like Queen's Square, near St. James's Park; 
or even in Lambeth, like the Archbishop's 
palace ; better still if in the Strand, like 
Northumberland House; or in Fleet Street, 
like the Temple Gardens. 

What luxury would there be, almost equal to 
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anything we read of in the ' Arabian Nights/ in 
turning on one side from the busy crowd, un- 
locking a dingy door that promised to lead to 
nothing but a miserable court, and passiiig at 
once into a secret, secluded garden ! What 
pleasures would be equal to those of hearing 
the splash of cool fountains, the sighing of the 
wind through lofty elms and broad beeches, of 
standing amongst the scent and colours of a 
hundred growing flowers, of sitting in an oaken 
room with a tiled fireplace, surrounded by old 
china in cabinets, old folios upon carved tables, 
old portraits of men and women in the costume 
of a bygone time, and looking out over a lawn 
of grass into a winding vista of trees, so con- 
trived as to shut out all signs of city life, while 
the mellow hum of traffic came in at the open 
window, or through the walls, and you felt that 
you were within a stone's - throw of Temple 
Bar! 

In such a house, on such a spot, a man might 
live, and his life be something more than a 
weary round of food and sleep. His nature 
would become subdued to what it rested in ; 
the clay would happily take the shape of the 
mould. I believe more in the influence of 
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dwellings upon human character than in the 
influence of authority on matters of opinion. 
The man may seek the house, or the house 
may form the man ; but in either case the 
result is the same. A few yards of earth, even 
on this side of the grave, will make all the 
difference between life and death. 

If our dear old friend Charles Lamb were now 
alive (and we all must wish he were, if only that 
he might see how every day is bringing him 
nearer the crown that belongs only to the 
Prince of British Essayists), there would be 
something singularly jarring to the human 
nerves in finding him at Dalston, but not so 
jarring in finding him a little farther off, at 
Hackney. He would still have drawn nourish- 
ment in the Temple and in Covent Garden; 
but he must surely have perished if transplanted 
to New Tyburnia. 1 cannot imagine him living 
at Pentonville (I cannot, in my uninquiring 
ignorance, imagine who Penton was that he 
should name a ville /), but I can see a certain 
appropriate oddity in his cottage at Colebrook 
Row, Islington. 

In the first place, we may agree that this 
London suburb is very old, without going into 
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the vexed question of whether it was really 
very * merry/ In the second place, this same 
Colebrook Row was built a few years before 
our dear old friend was born — I believe in 
1770. In the third place, it was called a ' row/ 
though * lane ' or ' walk ' would have been as 
old and as good ; but * terrace ' or ' crescent ' 
would have rendered it unbearable. The New 
River flowed calmly past the cottage walls — ^as 
poor George Dyer found to his cost — bringing 
with it fair memories of Izaak Walton and the 
last two centuries. 

The house itself had also certain peculiarities 
to recommend it. The door was so constructed 
that it opened into the chief sitting-room ; and 
this, though promising much annoyance, was 
really a source of fun and enjoyment to our 
dear old friend. He was never so delighted 
as when he stood on the hearthrug receiving 
many congenial visitors, as they came to him 
on the muddiest- boot and the wettest -of - 
umbrella days. 

His immediate neighbourhood was also 
peculiar. It was there that weary wanderers 
came to seek the waters of oblivion. Suicide 
could pitch upon no spot so favourable for its 
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sacrifices as the gateway leading Into the river 
enclosure before Charles Lamb's collage. 
Waterloo Bridge had not long been built, and 
was not then a fashionable theatre for self- 
desirucllon. The drags were always kept 
ready in Colebrook Row, and are still so kept 
at a small tavern a few doors from the collage. 
The landlord's ear, according to his own account, 
had become so sensitive by repeated practice, 
that when aroused at night by a heavy splash 
in the water, he could tell by the sound whether 
it was an accident or a wilful plunge. He 
never believed that poor George Dyer tumbled 
in from carelessness, though it was no busi- 
ness of his to express an opinion on the 
matter. After the eighth suicide within a 
short period Charles Lamb began to grow 
restless. 

' Mary,' he said to his sister, ' I think it's high 
time we left this place ;' and so they went to 
Edmonton. Those who are painfully familiar 
with the unfortunate mental infirmity under 
which they both laboured will see a sorrowful 
meaning in words like these. Those who, like 
me, can see an odd harmony between our dear 
friend and Colebrook Row, will lament the 
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sad necessity which compelled them to part 
company. 

Without wishing for a moment to erect my 
eccentric taste in houses as an unerring guide 
for my fellow-creatures (especially as the ancient 
London dwellings are growing fewer every day, 
and I am still seeking my ideal toy), I must still 
be allowed to wonder at that condition of mind 
which can settle down, with seeming delight, in 
the new raw buildings that I see springing up 
on every side. I am not speaking of those who 
are compelled to practise economy ( I am com- 
pelled to practise it myself), nor of those whose 
business arrangements require them to keep 
within a particular circle ; but of those who 
have the power, to a certain extent, of choosing 
their ground, and choose it upon some principle 
that I am unable to understand. 

I have a sensitive horror of regularity, of 
uniformity, of straight lines, of obtrusive 
geometrical forms. I prefer a winding alley to 
a direct street. I detest a modern, well- 
advertised building -estate. The water-colour 
sketch of such a place is meant to be very 
fascinating and attractive as it hangs in the 
great house-agent s office or window, but it has 
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mfbo diarms for me. My theory is that a man 
■ ' must be perpetually struggling if he wishes 
to preserve his individuality in such a settle- 
ment. 
^» The water may be pure ; the soil may be 
^niavelly ; the neighbourhood may be well 
supplied with all kinds of churches and chapels; 
the ' red-book ' may not pass it by as being out 
of the fashionable circle ; blue-books may refer 
to it approvingly as a model of perfect drainage ; 
it may be warmed up by thorough occupation ; 
perambulators may be seen in its bare new 
squares ; broughams may stand by the side of 
its bright level kerbstones ; but the demon of 
sameness, in my eyes, would always be brooding 
over it. 1 should feel that when I retired to 
rest perhaps eight hundred masters of house- 
holds were slumbering in eight hundred bed- 
chambers exactly the same size and the same 
shape as my own. When I took a bath, or 
lingered over the breakfast-table, I should be 
haunted by the knowledge that eight hundred 
people might probably be taking similar baths 
and simitar breakfasts in precisely similar apart- 
ments. My library, my dining-room, and my 
drawiog-room would correspond tn shape and 
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size with eight hundred other receptacles 
devoted to study, refreshment, and recreation. 

If I gazed from a window or stood at a door- 
way I should see hundreds of other windows 
and hundreds of other doorways that matched 
mine in relative position and design. I should 
look down upon the same infant shrubs and 
the same even, level walls, or up at the same 
long, level parapets, without break, the same 
regular army of chimney-pots, without variety, 
until I should feel as if I had settled in a 
fashionable penitentiary, to feed upon monotony 
for the rest of my days. My dreams at night 
would probably be a mixture of the past and 
the present, of my old tastes and my new 
sufferings. The builder, whose trowel seemed 
ever ringing in my ears, would dance over me 
in hoops and patches ; and the whitewasher, 
whose brush seemed always flopping above my 
head, would be mixing his composition in my 
favourite punch-bowl. My old books, my old 
prints, my old china, my old furniture, my old 
servants, would pine away in such a habitation, 
and I should have to surround myself with fresh 
faces and fresh voices, according to the latest 
model. Finally, I should die of a surfeit 
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^Hof stucco, and be the first lodger entered in 
the records of the adjoining bleak, unfinished 
cemetery. 

If I have little sympathy with those people 
who dwell in such tents as these — who neither 
belong to the town nor the country, who hang 
upon the skirts of London in mushroom suburbs 
that blend as inharmoniously with the great old 
city as a Wandsworth villa would blend with 
Rochester Castle — I am totally unable to under- 
stand the character of those other people whose 
love for the modern carries them even farther 
than this, and who take a pride in planting 
damp and comfortless homes in the very centre 
of wild, unfinished neighbourhoods. Who are 
they ? Have they human form and shape, with 
minds and hearts, or are they, as I have often 
suspected, merely window- bl inds ? If they are 
not policemen and laundresses in charge of bare 
walls and echoing passages ; if they are not hired 
housekeepers put in to bait the trap, and catch 
uowary tenants ; if they are not restless spirits, 
who, for an abatement of rent, are always 
willing to lead the advanced posts in suburban 
colonization — whence springs that singular 
ambition which is always anxious to be literally 

7—2 
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first in the field, and the oldest inhabitant in a 
settlement of yesterday ? 

Surely there can be little pleasure in living 
for months amongst heaps of brick -dust, 
shavings, mortar, and wet clay ; in staring at 
hollow shops that are boarded up for years 
until they are wanted, and at undecided 
mansions, which may turn out to be public- 
houses ; or in being stared at, in a tenfold 
degree, by rows of spectral carcases and yawn- 
ing cellars? There can be little pleasure in 
contemplating cold stucco porticos of a mongrel 
Greek type, that crack and fall to pieces in rain 
and frost ; or gaping gravel-pits ; or stagnant 
ponds ; or lines of oven-like foundations waiting 
for more capital and more enterprise to cover 
them with houses. There can be just as little 
pleasure in seeing your scanty pavement break- 
ing suddenly off before your door, and your 
muddy, hilly road tapering away in a few rotten 
planks that lead into a marshy, grassless field, 
where you may stand and easily fancy yourself 
the last man at the end of a melancholy, un- 
successful, deserted world, looking into space, 
with no one person or thing behind you. 

The old places that I shall always cling to 
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are unhappily often visited by decay ; but it is 
the decay of ripe old age, which is always 
venerable. My ideal toy-house — the nearest 
approach to it that I can find — may become 
uninhabitable in the fulness of years, but it will 
still be picturesque ; and those who may despise 
it as a dwelling will admire it upon canvas. In 
this form it is often brought within my humble 
reach, and I secure the shadow if I cannot 
obtain the substance. I still, however, look 
longingly at the reality, as my little girl looked 
at her toy-house in her morning's walk ; and, 
like her, I shall doubtless be swept past it, still 
looking back, until I am sucked into that count- 
less crowd from which there is no returning. 



NEIGHBOURS 

There is one word in the English language 
which Englishmen are particularly proud of, 
and that is ' home.* Their pride in this word, 
and all it represents, is fostered by travelling, 
by observation, more or less hurried, or more 
or less prejudiced, of foreign manners, and 
even by foreigners themselves. It was only 
the other day, at a political lecture delivered 
in the middle of a morning concert by an Italian 
countess, that I was called upon to listen to the 
following words : 

' " Home," parole intraduisible ; parce qu'elle 
renferme en elle tout ce qui*l y a de bon, de 
doux, et de tendre dans I'existence ; parce qu'elle 
est le po^me de toute une vie. . . .' 

It is not for me to question such sentiments 
as these, or to wonder at the love my country- 
men bear to this word. I have stated my 
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opinions in this magazine with regard to dwell- 
ings,* and no man who is as fastidious as I am 
in his taste for houses can laugh at those who 
call home * the poem of a life.' Although many 
houses are well filled with fathers, mothers, and 
children without being worthy the name of 
homes, it is certain that houses, especially in 
England, must form the groundwork of such 
' poems.' A feeling of this still prompts me to 
linger about these shells of humanity, and 
examine a few unnoticed disturbing elements 
to which they may possibly be subjected. 

The house — the home — is entirely at the 
mercy of ' next door/ or ' over the way/ in 
spite of any Nuisances Removal Bill and its 
attendant inspectors. The law is very powerful, 
or, if not powerful, is very meddling ; but a 
certain democratic constitutional freedom of 
action is much stronger. An Englishman's 
house is his castle by custom, usage, and right, 
and he may do a great deal with his castle 
before he is checked by the law. 

There is the miser, or that eccentric, some- 
times mad, sometimes obstinate, sometimes 
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single-minded individual whom we call a 
* miser/ for want of a better title. Has any- 
body ever calculated what he may do in blight- 
ing a neighbourhood ? 

Walk about London, from east to west, from 
north to south ; go into those suburban districts 
attached to the Metropolis, which are little towns 
in themselves, and take note of all the scarecrow 
dwellings you may see about you. There are 
plenty to look at Some of these belong to 
misers, others to madmen, and some are in the 
hands of Chancery. The law, instead of pro- 
tecting property — and particularly that most 
delicate class of property, investments in houses 
— is one of its chief destroyers. One house in 
Chancery in a single row, terrace, or square not 
only ' eats its own head off,' but nibbles at its 
neighbours. 

We will take Skinner Street, Snow Hill, in 
the City of London, and ask if that clump of 
houses standing on the right-hand side as you 
descend towards Holborn is an improvement 
to the neighbourhood or a credit to a practical 
country.^ I think I can remember them for 
twenty years past, the same closed, dusty, 
spectral shops they are at present ; the dead 
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leaves of the street, the withered branches of 
the parish. Their black and blistered fronts 
are the prey of the bill-stickers ; and their dark 
windows have been beaten into ragged holes by 
the youths of Sharp's Alley. 

AH houses of this kind, no matter where 
they may be situated, from stagnant Homerton 
to riotous Westminster, are thus kicked and 
ill-treated. It seems that the rising generation 
delight in striking them precisely because they 
appear to have no friends. Youth is naturally 
cruel, and only grows humane as it grows older ; 
but old as it may grow, it never learns to love 
such hollow spectres. 

With what sentiments the living, breathing 
traders in the immediate neighbourhood regard 
these eyesores, I have no means of judging, but 
1 should say they were far from friendly. Who 
the proprietor of the dead but not buried 
houses, may be, and what is the cause of their 
death, are things not within my knowledge. An 
Englishman's house is his castle. Why am I 
not satisfied ? 

Does anyone ever go to Stratford, near Bow, 
by the coach-road, and fail to notice a row of 
bouses on the left-hand side, just before enter- 
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ing the village? I call them the Phantom 
Terrace. They were built, some years ago, 
for small family residences, in the approved 
terrace style— eighteen or twenty houses in a 
line, with areas in front— the first and last being 
the largest. 

The story runs that they belong to two 
brothers, who have not spoken to each other 
for half a century. One brother is said to live 
at one corner, where there is certainly some 
slight signs of life, and the other brother is 
supposed to live at the other corner. If he 
does live there, it must be in one of the back- 
kitchens. The popular belief in the neighbour- 
hood is that they watch each other like two 
dogs at each end of a bone, and neither will 
lose sight of his withered property, for fear it 
should be stolen by the other. 

They appear to have an equal distrust of 
tenants, for all the terrace is unoccupied, and 
no bill or notice invites an offer from daring 
and speculative house-seekers. The windows, 
as usual, are black and broken ; the areas, when 
I saw them last, were without rails, being 
nothing but open, gaping pits ; the doors were 
cut off from all communication with the fore- 
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lurts for want of steps, except in one instance, 
where a plank was placed across the chasm ; 
the once-painted timber was baked into a blue- 
white colour by the sun ; and altogether they 
presented a very desolate, hopeless picture. 

I feel no delicacy in thus alluding to these 

houses ; for property of this kind, while it 

enjoys its private rights, is not released from 

many public duties. The parish has a complaint 

against such phantom terraces, because they 

occupy land and yet contribute little to the 

local taxes. Eccentricity is doubtless a very 

fine thing — it sometimes gives us genius, and 

I genius gives us poems, statues, and pictures — 

I but it is not to be patted on the back when it 

I plays its antics with houses. Passers-by can 

afford to smile at this phantom terrace, but not 

so the fixed inhabitants of ' Stratford atte Bowe.' 

Whoever may be its owner, and whatever may 

be the cause which has brought it to its present 

state, to them it is a blight, a legalized nuisance. 

Go from the far east of London to the west, 

and you will still find these slreet-cancers, even 

I within the shadow of Buckingham Palace. 

In James's Street, Westminster — so 1 
I think it is called — there is the fragment of a 
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house-ruin clinging to a mansion. You may 
peep through the lopsided, closed shutters or 
the crevices of the battered door and see the 
broken outline of a small room, containing a 
heap of crumbled bricks. It is not difficult to 
fancy some bony figure sitting in dusty rags 
upon this mound, gnawing its fingers with 
hunger, and staring at you with glassy eyes 
through locks of matted hair. The place looks 
like a ground-down, jagged, decayed tooth at 
the end of a comely row, and must be anything 
but agreeable as a next-door neighbour. 

Who is the owner of such an unfruitful plant ? 
Was it a freeholder without kith or kin, who 
went out one day some years ago, when life and 
property were not so secure as they are now, 
who never came back, and whose dwelling, 
long since stripped bare, is left to rot slowly 
away ? Is it a woman in a close-fitting dress 
with a short waist and a cowl-shaped bonnet, 
who visits the ruin timidly every now and then, 
who rubs her hands when she finds it still safe, 
and in the same place, and then trips along the 
street in a kind of joyous dance ? 

I remember one phantom dwelling like this 
that stood in the middle of a suburban street 
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(like Middle Row, in Holborn), the whole front 
of which, for some reason, was taken away, so 
that the rooms were exposed like the interior of 
an open doll's-house. There was no furniture 
in them worth speaking of, and the tenant was 
said to be an unconvicted murderer. Anyhow 
the house had a tenant — a rough, unshaven 
man, who kept his coals in a corner of the 
first-floor room facing the street, and, in com- 
pany with other boys, 1 used to wait for his 
appearance when he came out through an inner 
door to fetch a shovelful, as if he had been a 
figure over a toy-clock. 

I remember another house in the possession 
of an unruly tenant, who would neither pay 
rent nor give up the premises. The law of 
ejectment must have been in a very rude state 
at that time, or there must have been some 
peculiar features in this case, for I recollect the 
house being pulled down, tile by tile, plank by 
plank, brick by brick, like a house of cards, the 
greatest care being taken not to injure the 
family, who squatted on the foundation until 
the last nail was removed. 

I know a very pleasant village in Wiltshire 
been fatally injured by an undoubted 
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miser. This man was an obstinate farmer, 
whose greed was for exceptionally high prices, 
and he piled up wheat-ricks, which he kept un- 
touched for twenty years, until they were one 
living mass of rats. The whole place is now 
half eaten up by these vermin, who run up the 
cottage walls by daylight and leap at birds as 
they fly over the village. 

If anyone doubts the inconvenience of having 
a miser — so-called — for a neighbour, let him 
read the lives of John Elwes and Daniel 
Dancer. The former had various residences, 
and kept them all in such a state that they 
were nuisances to those who lived near them ; 
and the latter, by living always at Harrow 
Weald Common, only showed us what he 
would have done if his lot had been cast in 
London. 

The Baron d' Aguilar, another ' eccentric,' as 
they are amiably called, must have been another 
disturber of many homes and houses. His chief 
freaks were performed at Islington, about the 
end of the last century, at a place which is now 
known in eccentric history as the 'Starvation 
Farm.' He had several houses, shut up and 
crammed with rich furniture, at different parts 
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of the town, but he reserved his most obtrusive 
singularities for his farmyard. He suffered 
nearly the whole of his live-stock to languish 
and die by inches for want of provender, and 
sometimes they were seen devouring each other. 
His hogs were often observed gobbling up the 
lean fowls, while the ' baron ' walked about the 
wretched premises besmeared with all kinds of 
filth.* The miserable situation of the poor 
animals would often rouse the indignation of 
the neighbours, who assembled in crowds to 
hoot and pelt the baron. On these occasions 
he never took any notice of the incensed mob, 
but always seized the first opportunity of quietly 
making his escape. He was once threatened 
with a prosecution by the New River Company 
for throwing a skeleton of one of his cattle into 
the stream.f Truly, Camden Street, Islington, 
must have been an unpleasant dwelling-place 
about 1780 or 1790! 

I can fancy many other blights to neighbour- 
hoods, many other unpleasant neighbours, 
besides misers. The *poem of a life* is so 
delicate, so easily disturbed and shaken to its 

* Granger's 'Wonderful Museum,' 1802, 8vo. 
t Nelson's * History of Islington.' 
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very roots, that it lies at the mercy of a thing 
as impalpable as an echo. Woe upon the 
steady, domestic member of society who has 
taken his lease, has made his alterations, and 
has pitched his tent, as he supposes, for life, if 
some peculiar combination of bricks and mortar 
should give his settlement an echo. A smoky 
chimney is not easily cured ; but an echo is far 
more difficult to deal with. 

The power of reverberating sound is very 
amusing and agreeable when confined to lakes 
and mountain passes, and it may even be pro- 
ductive of profit to those who trade upon the 
curiosity of tourists. Beyond this sphere of 
action it is a peculiar nuisance — a nuisance that 
is latent only for the short period it generally 
remains undiscovered, and which may be called 
into annoying activity at any moment by a child. 

A talking parrot (another home nuisance) 
which has learnt improper language on its 
homeward voyage, and which is hung up at 
the open window of a next-door dining-room, 
is not half as bad as an ' interesting echo.' I 
knew an echo of this kind near a town in Kent 
which was called ' interesting ' by scientific 
writers, but which was not at all interesting to 
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those who lived near it. This echo, produced 
by the position of certain farm -buildings, was 
triple in its reverberating effects, and, night or 
day, was seldom without a crowd of admirers. 
The town was a popular watering-place not far 
I from London, and young bucks who missed the 
packet-boat used never to miss the echo. It 
kept them out of bed until very early hours in 
the morning, on which occasions the neighbour- 
hood of the farm-buildings was disturbed by 
jocular phrases and inquiries. The local 
constable was powerless as a prevention, for 
the echo could be tested from a considerable 
distance and from many different points, so that 
it was impossible to Bx anyone 3s the mover of 
the nuisance. 

The farmer's life, particularly, was rendered 
unbearable. Like Caliban, he lived surrounded 
by mysterious and insulting noises ; the bellow- 
ing of his cattle, the crowing of his fowls, was 
multiplied by three, without any benefit to his 
pocket ; his children grew up, and, as their 
voices strengthened, only added to his annoy- 
ance ; he dreaded to call a labourer across a 
meadow for fear of arousing his enemy ; and at 
last he acted like a sensible man, and turned his 
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back for ever upon such a dwelling. Fortu- 
nately for him he was not a freeholder, so he 
shifted without much loss ; but, for all that, the 
'poem of a life* is not easily transplanted. 
Something is always left behind, if only old 
habits and old associations. 

No matter how isolated we may endeavour 
to live, we are nearly always at the mercy of 
our next-door neighbours. Their quarrels, in 
many instances, become our quarrels, and their 
enemies our enemies. 

I remember a row of fine old red -brick 
detached mansions, standing in one of the 
London suburbs, that were turned completely 
round because the owner of one of them had 
offended a landowner opposite. As they 
originally stood, their frontage looked on to a 
pleasant little meadow, well studded with trees. 
They were built about 1720, on the border of 
what was then a narrow country road, and the 
opposite prospect, though not secured, was re- 
garded as an important addition to their value. 

This prospect, or meadow, continued un- 
touched for nearly a century, until a quarrel 
arose between the owner of the land and the 
owner of one of the mansions. One house- 
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holder raised the dispute, but the whole row 
suffered. In a few months the trees on the 
pleasant meadow were cut down to bare, un- 
sightly posts, and the whole place was covered 
with small hut-like dwellings of the meanest 
kind. A number of sweeps, dustmen, coal- 
heavers, and brickmakers were soon induced 
to plant themselves in this settlement, and 
complete the landowner's revenge. The backs 
of the huts — to heap indignity upon indignity — 
were purposely turned towards the mansions, 
and there was nothing left for the mansions to 
do but to turn their backs upon the huts. 
Drawing-rooms were transformed into servants' 
bedrooms, and bedrooms into drawing-rooms, 
and the habits of half a century had to be 
altered in a day. 

How many aged, conservative people received 
their death-blow in this revolution I am not able 
to state, but as life is entirely made up of what 
appear to be trifles, it is probable that many 
old inhabitants were grievously shaken by the 
change. To make matters worse, the prospect 
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deserts, where a town of little houses for persons 
* employed in the City ' was rapidly growing 
round a spiky, unfinished church. This attack 
upon the unfortunate mansions arose from 
nothing more than a dispute about taking the 
chair at a charity dinner, wherein the house- 
holder insulted the landowner, and obstinately 
refused to apologize. 

To those whose lot it is to live in streets or 
places where the luxury of detached houses 
cannot be indulged in, the character and 
pursuits of next-door neighbours should be a 
fruitful source of anxiety. The practice of 
gathering together brings strength and security 
in some cases ; in others it only brings risk and 
annoyance. 

You may conduct your household with the 
most scrupulous care, you may never allow a 
lighted candle in any room without it is planted 
in a wire guard, and you may retire to rest with 
a perfect consciousness that everything of an 
inflammable character has been properly ex- 
tinguished. All this prudence, however, may 
have been thrown away, because your neigh- 
bours are not as careful as you are. You may 
lie at the mercy of a boy on one side who is 
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fond of reading his light literature in bed, or of ' 
an old lady on the other side who forgets that a 
flaming gas-jet is not as harmless as a waterpipe. 
At the hour when you have usually sunk into 
total forgetfulness of the world you may be 
called upon to stand in a half-dreamy, half- 
clothed state in the middle of the puddly street, 
and see your favourite books and pictures 
pumped on to save them from the fire raging 
at your neighbour's. 

How many of us have slept calmly over 
powder -mines without being aware of our 
danger I How many a house has been secretly 
crammed with explosive fireworks, because to 
harbour such things is illegal ! And how many 
a man has been hurled against his own walls 
because his next - door neighbour was a 
smuggling pyrotechnist ! 

A man who takes root in a particular neigh- 
bourhood, and tries to stand above it — who 
lives at Rome and will not do ;is Rome does — 
has endless difficulties to contend with. 

I know a district, in a once distinguished 
part of old London, which is now overrun by 
lodgers and lodging-letters. Most of the lodgers 
are poor foreign refugees, and here it was tl 
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I once saw Felice Orsini throwing a cigar-end 
out of a second-floor window. In an old street 
of this district (built about 1 680) I noticed, some 
eight years ago, painted on the street-door of a 
respectable-looking house, immediately under 
the knocker^ the following laconic notice : 

BROWN 
No Lodgers 

Here was certainly an attempt to defend the 
' poem of a life ' from all foreign attacks in a 
single, vigorous line. It was a history in itself, 
far more expressive than many volumes. It 
told the passer-by the existing character of the 
neighbourhood. It spoke of many troublesome 
applications that had been made for shelter by 
weary travellers, while cabs, piled up with 
luggage, were waiting at the door. It spoke 
of many bewildering inquiries that had been 
made after people with strange names, who 
had either assassinated an unpopular King or 
had left a little account unsettled at a tailor's. 
It spoke of many mistaken knocks and rings, 
which had brought down a sulky maid-servant 
from a fourth floor (the houses run lofty in that 
neighbourhood), and had caused her to 'give 
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notice ' to her master or her mistress. It spoke 
plainly enough to those who could understand 
English, but not so plainly to most foreigners. 
Mr. Fergusson, seeking for bed and board, 
was warned off" the doorstep ; but Monsieur 
Ferguson, and Herr Feurgeisonn, and Signer 
Fergusoni may still have pestered Brown. It 
showed, however, what kind of lodgers may 
blight a whole district, especially for those sturdy 
housekeepers who desire to live without them. 

There is no fate more melancholy, in my 
opinion, than that of people who plant their 
homes in a neighbourhood which fades almost 
as soon as it is born. I know many such 
neighbourhoods in the outskirts of London, 
that started badly some thirty or forty years 
ago, and have now lost themselves beyond 
redemption. 

The back-streets of small houses in a district 
like this seldom show much change, except in 
the decay brought on by bad building, rough 
usage, and a carelessness about repairs. The 
field, or market -garden, which formed their 
termination when they started may have been 
planned out in new streets a little broader, and 
with houses a little larger, or, it may be, filled 
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Up with those most dreary objects, the black, 
can-shaped gas-holders of a gas-factory. A 
short street that is blocked up at one end with 
several of these dark storehouses of light is not 
a cheerful sight to look upon ; but even that is 
less depressing than the more ambitious parts 
of the district. 

The weakest and most depressing part is 
generally a terrace, which is evidently a local 
misfit — a builder's mistake. It will possess size, 
and a hopelessly shabby air of pretence, and 
that will be all. Some few respectable house- 
holders will live in it, induced to do so, perhaps, 
by low rents, or business that ties them to the 
locality. These are the persons whose fate is 
to be commiserated, who will suffer by neigh- 
bours over whom they have no control. 

The first sign of decay will be the sprouting 
out of a loan-office ; the next a parlour turned 
into the workroom of an artificial flower-maker, 
the next a front-garden converted into the timber- 
yard of a small pianoforte maker, and another 
garden half filled with samples of 'superfine' 
tombstones and the ' latest fashion ' in monu- 
mental urns. Perhaps a gilded arm and mallet 
will be thrust out of the wall between two first- 
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Hoor windows, to show that gold-beating has 
obtained a footing on the terrace ; and before 
many months have passed the lower rooms and 
garden of the same house may be occupied by a 
cheap and obtrusive photographer. From this 
point an alacrity in sinking may be fully 
expected. 

The photographer will get cheaper still, and 
more obtrusive ; his operations will spread from 
the house and garden to the public pathway, 
where he will stand with an inky specimen of 
his art, and stop the passers-by ; an adjoining 
house will put out a few shaky chairs, a washing- 
tub, a fender, and a four-post bedstead, and call 
itself a broker's ; another house will bud out 
boldly in the bird and dog fancying line ; and 
the largest house at the comer will be started as 
a ' Terpsichorean Hall,' where the Schottische, 
Gitani, Varsoviana, and Gorlilza dances, with 
German, Spanish, and French waltzing, and 
Parisian quadrilles, will be taught at sixpence 
a lesson. The terrace will be lucky if it gets 
through the winter season without falling into 
the hands of travelling showmen. 

It was only the other day, as I passed a place 
of this description, which has sat to me as a 
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model, that I saw a rifle-gallery in full demand 
at a penny a shot, which was nothing more than 
a broad tube carried through an open window 
of a front parlour right across the apartment to 
a target in the yard beyond. I had known the 
house in better days, and I shuddered at such a 
desecration of the domestic hearth. 

Few men are so rich and powerful that they 
can live in the Metropolis and yet surround 
themselves with such armour that they can 
afford to despise their neighbours. A neigh- 
bour is a man who will always make his 
presence felt through one or other of the 
senses. He may attack you through the ear, 
through the nose, or through the eye ; but 
attack you he assuredly will, and when you 
least expect it. The only comfort is that these 
attacks, these disturbers of home, are passed on, 
and while you are annoyed by one neighbour, 
you may probably be annoying another. 

On one side of me is a man who is always 
altering his house, who has offended my taste 
by covering his red bricks with a coating of 
stucco, although the whole row in which we 
live was built in 1768. His scaffolding is even 
now before my window, and his bricklayer's 
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labourer is staring at me as I write, little 
thinking that I am handing him down to 
posterity. On the other side is a quiet neigh- 
bour who is often annoyed by my children and 
my piano. 

Again, I have been shocked by the outside 
of a ducal residence in Cavendish Square, 
which seems to me to boast that penal style 
of architecture peculiar to houses of correction. 
The noble owner has doubtless, in his turn, 
been shocked by many house - monsters of 
plebeian taste; and so in the great clearing- 
house of the world such accounts are fairly 
balanced. 

The English home is good ; the French 
want of home is good ; and neither country 
should be blamed for not being the same as 
the other. The home — the * poem of a life ' — 
may have its pleasures ; but it may also have 
its pains ; and there is much philosophy in the 
French mode of living out of doors, and sleeping 
quite contentedly in the fraction of a dwelling 



THE PAROCHIAL MIND 

If any one essence or thing requires a champion, 
it is surely that suffering, abused and despised 
entity the Parochial Mind. For far too many 
years has it been kicked and cuffed, and pelted 
with unsavoury eggs, and dragged through un- 
pleasant mud-baths. For far too many years 
has it been the obvious accessible target of 
small wits, who have showered their little 
arrows about its devoted head. For far too 
many years have heavier humorists sat upon 
its body and done all that human intellect could 
do to flatten it into nothingness. 

It still lives. They have called it Bumbleism 
and Little Pedlington ; but it still survives, for 
all that. Its fancy portrait has been sketched 
in many contemptible forms and painted with 
many gaudy colours ; but yet it grows apace, 
even as a pampered child. The favourite 
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images of the red-nosed beadle, and the fiery 
orator who deals in cabbage and shakes the 
vestry in his senatorial overtime, have been 
powerless to laugh it down. They are very 
amusing personifications, so far as they go, 
but the reductio ad absurdum process is too 
broad in its application to be otherwise than 
confined in its results. Because Socrates was 
henpecked, it does not follow that his philosophy 
was all wind ; nor was the greatness of Crom- 
well neutralized by that ridiculous wart upon 
his nose. 

The loudest opponents of the Parochial Mind 
are usually men of the shortest memories. They 
forget that it was only the other day when 
England itself was nothing but a Little Ped- 
lington. The despised parish of the present 
hour, in value, if not in extent, would put to 
shame that little Britain which William the 
First is immortalized for conquering. That 
other little Britain which turned round and 
beheaded its King was nothing to boast of in 
the shape of imports and exports ; and the 
unruly Parliament that the Protector defied 
had a marvellous resemblance to a modem 
vestry. 
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The great weakener of the present age seems 
to be an ignorant impatience of the Parochial 
Mind, and an equally ignorant passion for 
universality. It instils its poison at the very 
root of life : the most ordinary child at the most 
ordinary school is taught to spread his slender 
stock of memory and intellect over the widest 
possible area. 

The doubtful chronologies of all creation are 
first of all crammed into his languid ear, and 
then 'wrung from him like blood out of the 
nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit' He 
must know a little of everything — classics, up 
to a certain unsatisfactory point ; history, accord- 
ing to the vaguest authorities ; languages 
sufficient to write the Lord's prayer in three 
tongues, and forget all about the unmeaning 
exercise in less than three years afterwards. 
He is taken to task for not remembering what 
has probably had no authenticated existence, 
the so-called landmarks of universal history. 
He is led into disputes about the dates of 
events that possibly never occurred, and con- 
sidered a marvel of successful teaching if his 
answers are given in a confident and un- 
hesitating manner. 
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No one will charitably take him aside and 
whisper into his ear that little comes of real 
knowledge but increased modesty, doubt and 
suspicion. No one is either bold enough or 
honest enough to tell him how the great Past 
has wrapped itself in a dense fog, into which it 
is almost vain to attempt to penetrate. No one 
will point out to him the patient labour and in- 
cessant application required to let in the light 
even through one little loophole of this dark 
and silent barrier. No guide, philosopher, and 
friend will teach him these things ; and he will 
go into the world a noisy, superficial babbler. 
His mental condition is a fair average specimen 
of the broad, universal mind, as distinguished 
from that other mental condition which is sneer- 
ingly called the parochial. 

As he grows up to man's estate, the heroes 
most likely to command his admiring worship 
will be the encyclopaedical men — the anti- 
parochial speakers, thinkers, and actors. He 
will pass by the solid monuments of the 
parochial mind to run after the dazzling 
phantoms of Admirable Crichtonism. He will 
see his ideal of eminence only in those self- 
conscious, learned posturers who are pointed at 
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as having drained the cup of knowledge to the 
dregs, and as crying out aloud for it to be again 
filled. He will be prone to have faith in intuition, 
in royal roads to learning, in the power of un- 
tutored genius, in happy guessing, in the virtues 
of touch-and-go. He must exhaust a science 
before breakfast ; another science before dinner ; 
and a language in the intervals of a week's 
business. He will bestow his flying attention 
upon national and personal records, but only on 
the scale of about one inch to a century ; for it 
is a first necessity of the anti-parochial and 
universal mind that it should * survey the world 
from China to Peru.' He will glance rapidly 
over all books that issue from the press, to keep 
up his easily-earned character as a well-informed 
man. To be convicted of not knowing, at least, 
the title of a work and the name of its author 
would be heartburn and mortification for many 
weeks. 

As an authority upon taste, upon pictures, 
upon secret memoirs, the laws of colour, the 
real and the ideal, the finite and the infinite, the 
back-fall, the musical pitch, the incidence of 
taxation ; upon social reform, the Evans' 
gambit, the inner meaning of the Pyramids, 
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and the principles of Greek harmony, the dis- 
tribution of races, the wave theory in shipbuild- 
ing — the well-informed, the ant 1- parochial mind 
will have enough to do. A mixture of rope- 
dancing and juggling with brass balls will best 
describe the position of its representative in 
his social moments. When he is moved (and 
that is not infrequently) to commit his thoughts 
to paper, his undigested and varied acquire- 
ments lie in hard, coarse lumps upon his skin, 
instead of enriching his blood. He presents 
the spectacle of a clever dog who is constantly 
running round after his own tail. There is no 
real progress, no new work done, and nothing 
proved. The universal mind, after firing off its 
rockets, its blue lights, its Roman candles, and 
Its ingenious combinations of all kinds of com- 
bustibles, has always ended by leaving the 
world a little darker than it found it. 

How pleasing it is to escape from the restless 
clatter of productions such as these into the 
monastic calmness of a thoroughly parochial 
book! The 'Journey Round my Room' of 
Xavier de Maistre. the ' Tour Round my 
Garden ' of Alphonse Karr, and the ' Natural 
"-listory of Sel borne ' of Gilbert White, are the 
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first works of the kind that spring to the surface 
of my memory. The latter book is a perfect 
type of its class — a class that the world is 
always ready to welcome whenever it appears, 
and to preserve at all hazards from the chance 
of death. 

The production of such books is not effected 
by yearnings after the broad, the grand, the 
infinite, but by the labour of earnest, patient 
men, who despise not the humblest pebble by 
the roadside. They are produced without any 
love of display, any affectation of superior 
knowledge, on the part of the writers ; and 
they shine only in the simple beauty of truth 
and good faith. They are written with a con- 
centrated conscientious love and regard for 
their subjects, and not with a constant eye to 
the audience on the other side of the footlights. 
They owe their birth more to a recording, resist- 
less impulse within the writers than to the desire 
for fame or the greed of pecuniary profit 

If Boswell had felt a contempt for the 
parochial mind, the world would have lost 
one of the best biographies that has ever 
been written. The whole structure of its com- 
position is essentially parochial. It deals with 
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only one man — one single, half-blind old man ; 
it regards him as the centre of a system, and 
only touches upon those who revolved round 
him as a crowd of accidental satellites. Nothing 
that ever happened to that man, no remark that 
ever fell from his lips, no journeys that he ever 
made, were without an intense interest to the 
parochial Boswell. Tlie scraps of his letters 
were treasured like precious gold, and no 
suspicion of commonplace triviality ever checked 
the parochial mind in its welcome task of re- 
cording. 

All this must seem very mean and very con- 
temptible to the universal mind as it looks 
down from those lofty mounts from which it 
loves to sweep the horizon. Put all the books, 
however, that the latter has manufactured in 
the scale of human interest with the biographer's 
volumes, and which will be the load to win the 
trial? 

If every man who wields a pen, or lives with 
observing eyes, would take a hint from this 
triumph of the parochial mind, what works 
might we not have to refer to on our nearest 
and dearest bookshelves? The records of a 
street, of a house, of a family, of a fishpond, or 
9—2 
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a dead wall may be full of wisdom, poetry, and 
enduring interest, if only carefully collected. 

What pleasure there is in grasping a favourite 
volume, and feeling, as you seem to shake the 
hand of the writer, that you are about to sit 
down for an hour's communion with one who 
devoted his whole life to a single subject! 
What satisfaction there is in looking upon 
such a sturdy octavo as it lies upon your 
table, and knowing that you have there a 
perfectly reliable guide to some little nook of 
knowledge I It is only such books as these 
that can really become the cherished com- 
panions of thinking men ; the rest, for all the 
names they may proudly display upon their 
backs, must sink into neglect as a maze of 
literary upholstery. 

The broad, the universal mind thinks 
differently from this, and acts in a manner 
consistent with its teaching. In its pleasures 
it always seeks the strange and the remote in 
preference to the familiar and the accessible. 
Its knowledge of its own country is confined to 
a few fashionable resorts and a few famous lakes, 
while in London it claims a merit for affecting 
a total ignorance of the suburbs. 
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What kind of wine is drunk by the peasants 
in the South of France, or what are the habits 
of the Neapolitan beggars, the universal mind 
is ever ready to tell you in books, in lectures, 
or in conversation ; but when you inquire what 
kind of food is consumed in Bethnal Green, or 
what has become of the Irish expelled from 
Field Lane and St. Giles's, the same universal 
mind is ignorantly and contemptuously silent. 

Of the Louvre it knows much ; of Dulwich 
College very little ; and when it wishes to 
indulge in a view of sunrise, it flies at once 
to the Righi. It would never seek for un- 
expected aspects of Nature on the top of the 
Monument, far less on Primrose Hill, or the 
heights of Hampsiead. And yet an hour or two 
may be spent far less agreeably and instructively 
than at the latter place watching the sunset on 
a summer's evening from the station of the old 
Hill Telegraph. There the parochial, if not the 
universal, mind may feed luxuriously upon the 
picture — the City lying in the valley, backed by 
the Surrey hills ; the plum-bloom mist that 
settles over the house-tops, the orange glow 
that comes from the hidden sun through the 
mellow side-trees of the country lane, that, seen 
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through an opening in the thick leaves, seems 
all on fire, the houses, lighted up into a bright 
burning yellow, the long, glistening glass of 
some building in the distant London valley 
that looks like a row of footlights or the 
furnaces in the Potteries, and the two towers 
of the Crystal Palace standing up like columns 
of living flame. It may seem an almost child- 
like Cockney weakness to be pleased with such 
sights as these ; but there they are, with many 
like them, for narrow-minded parochial gratifica- 
tion. 

The same universal mind that closes its eyes 
and ears to such common, familiar things is 
easily traced in the formation of libraries and 
museums. A country town or village requires 
something that shall inform its ignorance, amuse 
its leisure, or elevate its taste, and the duty 
devolves upon the universal mind to decide 
upon the nature and organization of this some- 
thing. 

The first thing that raises its head, in all 
probability, is what is called a suitable building 
for an institution — a cold, oblong structure of 
stucco, built after the style of the Parthenon, 
with a portico like a four-post bedstead. The 
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first sight of such a building is enough to chill 
the young enthusiast bent upon improving his 
mind in the universal style, and the secret of 
the blight which seems to hang over its Doric 
columns is found in the fact that it harmonizes 
with no other part of the old town, not even 
with the bleak, bare Congregational chapel. 

The next step is to fill this receptacle after 
the most approved plan ; and here the universal 
mind is seen in remarkable vigour. Subscrip- 
tions are solicited, donations are thankfully 
received, and a collection grows up that is as 
varied as the stock-in-trade of a general 
curiosity dealer. One leg. two-thirds of an 
arm, and a portion of the neck of a man or 
woman in sooty relievo on a crumbled stone is 
joyfully accepted as a representative of Grecian 
sculpture. It came from some temple ; it was 
presented by some advocate for the diffusion of 
universal knowledge, and it is duly ticketed as 
a notable object of interest. The mummy of 
an Egyptian prince, supposed to be about 
eighteen hundred years old, is always welcome 
in such a place, as well as the tooth of a whale 
or an elephant, and the skeleton of a crocodile. 
Two or three vertebrae of a rhinoceros, an 
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Indian sable, a lizard's skin from Brazil, a 
petrified toadstool, a precious stone from 
Ethiopia, an Assyrian bean, and a Persian 
tobacco-pipe are always sure of being put in 
posts of honour. A wooden effigy of Osiris, 
a copper idol from Siam, a Roman buckle, a 
pair of Norwegian skates, an earthen vessel 
from China, a basket of Muscovian money, a 
beetle brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the brain-pan of an ostrich, and a preserved 
thunderbolt from the vale of Chamouni are 
equally prized and equally honoured. 

Where is England represented in such a 
motley collection ? and, above all, where is 
the corner devoted to the particular village, 
town, county, or parish in which the exhibition 
stands ? What is the character or meaning of 
such an exhibition ? and what can it possibly 
teach ? Has it any local stamp, or local colour, 
or local interest ? Might it not be all pitch- 
forked into a travelling caravan and driven 
from place to place as a thing without root ? 
If any one effigy or anatomical wonder were 
taken away, and another effigy or anatomical 
wonder introduced instead, would any hidden 
harmony be disturbed, or any sense of fitness 
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be outraged ? If the old rampant lion in front 
of the town-hall were struck down by an un- 
lucky flash of Hghtning or a gust of wind, a 
thousand men (of course with parochial minds) 
would feel as if their right hands had been cut 
off, or their front teeth had been maliciously 
drawn by enchantment in the night. But if 
the fragment of the Greek gladiator in the 
universal museum were stolen by gipsies, with 
a view to a heavy ransom, there would hardly 
be a man in the county or parish who would 
subscribe a copper for its rescue. 

If the parochial mind, through good or evil 
report, would devote itself to the formation of 
thoroughly parochial museums, what different 
results might be arrived at 1 No little obscure 
village is too small or too remote to be utterly 
worthless to itself, and by respecting its own 
individual value it takes the surest course to 
become generally respected. 

Wherever a road has been cut, a tree planted, 
and smoke has curled from the meanest cottages, 
wherever men have been born, have suffered, 
and have died, there is much that ought never 
to be buried and forgotten. The origin, the 
progress, or even the decay of such a place, 1' 
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daily life, its dimly-remembered worthies, its old 
traditions, its old songs, its hopes and fears, its 
joys and sorrows, are all worthy of historical 
preservation. 

It may be that the universal mind, when it 
condescends to trace a local event, to prove a 
fact, or substantiate a date, would not be dis- 
pleased to find such a well-filled storehouse 
ready to its hand, overflowing with the rich 
materials of county history. What an amount 
of hopeless error, of idle speculation, of English 

• 

composition, would be saved to the world by the 
existence of such parochial records ! I f Warwick- 
shire had only thought and acted like this in 
Shakespeare's time, what pleasant and profit- 
able pilgrimages might now be made! what 
bitter controversies might never have been 
heard of I 

If the parochial mind was a little more active 
in the field of politics than it seems to be at 
present, it would rather raise than lower the 
dignity of the country. Our senators seem to 
be nothing if not universal. Their grasp of 
intellect makes the timid taxpayer tremble, and 
their denunciations of foreign tyrants are master- 
pieces of fretful, useless declamation. 
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When Little Pedlington steps out of its 
proper sphere, to place one hand upon its 
heart and to point at distant unpopular 
emperors with the other, it is then that it 
plunges headlong into the gulf of hopeless 
Bumbleism. Keeping within its own walls, 
and working upon its own vineyard, it is un- 
assailable by the keenest shafts of ridicule : 
beyond these wholesome limits it is weaker 
than a child. Its representatives are members 
for Little Pedlington, and not the champions of 
all Europe in distress. The Little Pedlingtons 
of Gloucestershire, of Somersetshire, and of 
Staffordshire have surely matters of more 
pressing local interest to occupy their minds 
than the willing or unwilling annexation of 
Nice and Savoy. Their members should be 
told this in no inaudible voice ; and this ever- 
gushing, universal tendency to flow into other 
people's property should be unmistakably 
dammed up. The gift of seeing ourselves as 
others see us is vouchsafed to few, and those 
Little Pedlington members, it seems, are not 
amongst the number. 

However backward the parochial mind may 
be in asserting its dominion over education, 
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literature, history, science, and art, the in- 
evitable changes of financial government will 
force it into the front rank of politics. Our 
indirect taxation — a system under which no 
man can tell how much he pays to the State 
— is crumbling beneath our feet, to be replaced 
by direct taxes, which everyone will see and 
feel. When the bulk of that necessary or un- 
necessary expenditure of seventy or eighty 
annual millions sterling has to be met by an 
income-tax of perhaps about five shillings in 
the pound, it will then be astonishing to see 
the rising crops of breeches-pocket politicians, 
the growth of non-intervention principles, and 
the intoxicating popularity of the despised 
parochial mind. 



A PENITENTIAL MATINEE 

A REAL STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 

After the Gargantuan gorging of the festive 
season comes the penitential fast — the bread 
and water and salt, if not the nauseous black- 
draught and blue-pill. After the Lord Mayor's 
Show, according to the philosopher of the 
street, comes the inevitable dust-cart. After 
the feast of pantomimes — the surfeit of tinsel 
— the jaded palate pines for a wholesome 
corrective. Where shall it be sought.^ .The 
' Chamber of Horrors ' at Madame Tussaud's ? 
No. The Museum at the Royal College of 
Surgeons? No. The Political Economy 
corner of the British Museum.^ No. A 
lecture at the Society of Arts on International 
Exhibitions ? Emphatically, No 1 Those who 
wish to find this rarity must shun the ordinary 
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channels of advertisement, and avoid the 
beaten tracks of amusement. 

In the spirit of Arctic explorers and dear old 
Mungo Park, they must walk and endure, must 
watch and inquire, must toil and suffer, some- 
times to fail utterly and return depressed to 
their starting-point, at other times to be 
rewarded with a great discovery. I have been 
an explorer of this kind myself, not always 
successful ; but, at this moment, I think I can 
suggest a thoroughly dismal and penitential 
half-holiday, productive of dismal reflections, 
dismal instruction, the greatest amount of 
misery, and the smallest amount of delight. 
It is a half-holiday that might safely be re- 
commended to the refractory members of a 
reformatory. 

To make such an 'outing' perfect, it is 
necessary to watch the weather. A day should 
be selected, damp and miserable, raw cold, 
without being invigorating, foggy, but not too 
foggy, with a little drizzling rain dashed with 
sleet — a day that costermongers, stall-keepers, 
and the great out-of-door strugglers detest, and 
that makes newspaper - hawkers discontented 
Socialists, thinking of the hateful workhouse. 
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Having selected the day and the weather, 
select your starting-point. Let it be the most 
prosperous, or apparently prosperous, part of 
London, where well-fed citizens either lounge 
or congregate, where the scent of well-cooked 
food flavours the air, and ihe glitter of good 
coal-fires is reflected in the window-panes. 

Get out of the dismal streets as soon as you 
can and seek relief in the Underground Rail- 
way. A little sulphuretted hydrogen more or 
less will not hurt you : it is supposed to be 
anti-rheumatic. On a foggy winter's day the 
' Underground ' is comparatively cheerful. Get 
out at the ' Mansion House,' as it is called, the 
Mansion House being a quarter of a mile 
further eastward. In crossing at the real 
Mansion House towards the Bank of England 
be polite to any old lady in black who objects to 
dive under the shafts of waggons or the legs of 
horses, She is going to the Bank to receive 
her dividends, and you never know what may 
happen. In crossing never fail to admire 
puputalion as population. Christen the human 
maelstrom 'Malthus Circus,' and feel proud of 
yourself as a member, however unworthy, of a 
great country. 
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Observe the Big Bullion Bungalow, called 
the Bank of England, and admire the financial 
wisdom which has not hesitated to sacrifice a 
couple of millions sterling or more rather than 
build in the modern fashion, seven or eight 
stories high, and risk being destroyed by the 
shells of French, German, Russian, or American 
invaders. If you walk through the Bullion 
Bungalow Bank of your beloved country, 
notice and admire the central flower-garden, 
where every geranium has a ground value 
equal to a Civil Service pension. 

Leaving the Bank, go down 'The Street' (it 
used to be called Throgmorton Street) and 
notice the frantic, excited mob playing the 
only game of 'pitch and toss' legally tolerated 
in this country. Go along Houndsditch — one 
of the chosen streets of the chosen people — and 
turn off to the right near the Aldgate top into 
Mitre Square to visit one of the bloody shrines 
of the greatest and most mysterious murderer 
of the present century. In a corner of this 
square, or yard, overshadowed by lofty ware- 
houses, a murder was committed not long ago 
(one of a long series) that stands alone, un- 
equalled. A woman of a miserable class was 
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r killed under circumstances of peculiar atrocity 
at twelve o'clock on a certain nighr, the same 
man (we have a right to assume) having pre- 
viously murdered a woman of the same class in 
• the same savage way, less than an hour before, 
at a place more than a mile distant from this 
Mitre Square comer. All the answer that 
we get to clear up this, and more kindred 
mysteries, from our costly and elaborate legal 

■ system is a phrase and nothing more — 'Jack 
the Ripper.' 
After this little dip into the gory byways of 
crime, you will be prepared for what you are to 
see at the approaching end of your journey. At 
^H the top of the Minories you will pass between the 
^P Government Coin Factory, the Mint, and that 
petrified block of English history, the Tower, 
and will enter the massive Si. Katherine's Docks. 
In a corner of one of the harbours of this great 
shipping refuge lies a sullen-looking hulk, short, 
square-built, greasy with the dirt of ages, a 

»€»nvict-ship of the bad old times, one hundred 
years old, called Success. * Pandemonium," 
'Inferno,' "Bottomless Pit.' would have been 
better titles. Dressed up for a show at one 
shilling a head — a reduction for parties and 
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children — sailing about the world 'on tour/ 
exhibited with illustrative wax-works, original, 
or quasi-original fetters, pictures of celebrated 
Australian criminals, instruments of torture, or, 
what was then the same thing, punishment, a 
real old-fashioned, wiry ' cat-o'-nine-tails,' a 
corroded iron tank, called the 'compulsory 
bath,' and long rows of condemned cells in 
the middle and lower deck ; this was how 
violent crime was housed and treated by our 
grandfathers down to the beginning of the 
fifties. 

Everything about this sturdy hulk spoke of 
strength and brutality. Men like wild beasts 
were treated like wild beasts. They were 
housed like wild beasts, fed like wild beasts; 
and if they were not clothed like wild beasts, it 
was probably not owing to the humanity of the 
warders, but to the existence of something like 
a rough law of public decency. Solitary con- 
finement was enforced for the slightest offence, 
and the miserable wretches, maddened by 
perpetual darkness and the hellish monotony 
of their lives, put an end to themselves by 
dashing their brains out against the walls of 
their filthy cells. Occasionally they combined 
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against their guardians and persecutors, and 
then the brains of authority were hacked out 
with pickaxes and hatchets. In spite of the 
Divine law of Supply and Demand, it is 
impossible to believe that those in authority 
were not largely recruited from the ranks of 
semi-savages. 

On board this demon-hulk — too real and 
substantial, unfortunately, for a phantom ship — 
the waxwork artist has done his best to realize 
the living death of the floating prison. His 
figures have the usual yellow-jaundiced look 
and fixed glassy stare of inferior waxwork, and 
the stuffed legs and arms of notorious ruffians, 
credited with a long list of murders and 
outrages, look somewhat feeble and withered 
for muscular heathenism. Curiosities, like the 
iron armour of Kelly, the bushranger, are 
exhibited on the deck. Kelly was a compara- 
tively latter-day ruffian, and his armour, stand- 
ing up without a man in it, looks like the 
furnace and stove-pipe of a roasted- chestnut 
stall. 

Some of the convicts who had to endure the 
penal servitude of this cursed vessel of torture 
e, unfortunately, not always guilty. They 
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were convicted by mistake. One was Mr. W. 
H. Barber, a solicitor in the forties, who, acting 
for a practised swindler named Fletcher in 
some business with the Bank of England, was 
accused and found guilty of complicity in the 
forging of dividend warrants. Although an 
educated man, conscious of his innocence, he 
was treated like a felon, herded with felons of 
the lowest type, and sent to Botany Bay, the 
colony which was at that time the dumping- 
ground for our criminal classes. The Govern- 
ment had to pardon him, after a long agitation 
on the part of his friends, and give him ;^5,ooo 
compensation. In this they showed more 
wisdom than in selecting as a penal settlement 
a place that must have been modelled on the 
Garden of Eden, and only giving it up when 
the colonists — our unruly children — plainly told 
them that they must find another harbour for 
home-made blackguards. 

The convict ship, if not a cheerful show or a 
place in which to spend an altogether happy 
day, gives the modern Cockney an interesting 
glimpse of the past — if a past of a rather 
sombre and not over-creditable kind. When 
the Cockney gets out of the docks and the 
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I past on to the Tower Bridge, with all its 
capital, labour and ingenuity, and into the 
present with all its faults, he ought to go down 
on his knees and thank his God that he is 
privileged to live at the latter end of this much- 
abused century. Even here, however, his joy 
must be tempered with humility and reflection. 
Industry has its victims, if not its murders. A 
high authority has told us that all these great 

I works are cemented with blood. For every 
forty thousand pounds sterling laid down a 
human life has to be sacrificed. 
Fortunately there is a bright side to every 
gloomy picture, even the black study of old 
convict life which we have just left behind us. 
On our way to the docks and the 'sheer old 

• hulk ' we passed that interesting factory on the 
top of Mount St. Lucre {formerly Tower Hill) 
where Government ingenuity makes a penny 
out of a farthing's- worth of copper and a 
shilling out of four-pennyworth of silver. 

This is not fraud, but Imperial currency. 
To atone for this the Mint, unlike any other 
mints in the world, turns out a spotless 
sovereign — a Slate counter that is all it pro- 
fesses to be and something more ; an honoured 
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guest, a welcome ambassador in every country 
of the world, speaking the one universal 
language, gold. 

Even the dust of this precious metal, this 
mystery of nature, has led men into temptadcm. 
A criminal of criminals, whose chief jemmy and 
centre-bit was capital — a rich and rare instru- 
ment, not often finding a place in the Newgate 
Calendar — put some thousands of these spotless 
coins in a long sack, and by shaking it back- 
wards and forwards produced a bushel of that 
dust which is really worth a King's ransom. 

For this he was sent to the Garden of Eden, 
enclosed in the dismal hulk, but the halo of 
gold was round him and he revelled in pitch 
without being defiled. His wife — his faithful 
partner in the sweating business — also went to 
the Land of Paradise, as a passenger, not at 
the Government expense. She started in 
business, and, being a lone woman, she re- 
quired help, and nothing would suit her 
but a well-conducted convict. She was very 
particular in her selection, insisted on the 
strictest testimony as to character, and until 
that day had never known what a model she 
possessed in her husband, who (quite accident- 
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ally, of course, and unknown to the authorities) 
was selected as her servant He behaved so 
well in his new employment (according to her 
periodical reports, written on official foolscap 
with a margin and the convict's number in the 
left-hand top corner) that in a comparatively 
short time he obtained a pardon. Such is life. 
They lived happily ever after at Bayswater, and 
rode in their own carriage. 



BOHEMIA IN LONDON 

Unless you are a Bohemian born and bred, 
with a sneaking tolerance for vagabonds of 
both sexes, and if you have to pose as a family 
man, I strongly advise you to think twice 
before you take a dwelling in a gay neighbour- 
hood. It need not be an active gay neighbour- 
hood ; it need not be anything more than an 
historical gay neighbourhood; it may have 
turned its back on its original vices, if it ever had 
any, and may, in Shakespeare's refined words, 
' have purged and lived cleanly,' but it is far 
more easy to turn a chapel into a theatre, as 
was done at the old Court playhouse at Chelsea, 
than it is to turn a theatre into a chapel. In 
the words of another poet, slightly altered — 

' You may break, you may shatter the vase as you will. 
But the otto of roses will cling to it still' 
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Patchouli Terrace may be turned into 
Ebenezer Place, Paphtan Street may become 
Salvation Arcade, and Bacchus Grove may 
become St Aquinas Avenue ; but all to no 
purpose : you cannot turn your back on 
tradition in less time than half a century, and 
you cannot suddenly raise a breed of cabmen 
who have no memories. 

A friend of mine, not by any means a 
pioneer, once pitched his tent in one of these 
places. It is not necessary to say which, 
except that it was one that by its development 
and surroundings ought to have been credited 
with a new life and reputation. Its original 
sins, however, if it had any, or rather the sins 
of a smalt and insignificant portion of the 
district, were visited on Its inhabitants to the 
third and fourth generation. My friend was 
heavily rented, heavily rated. His address 
was in the 'Court Guide'; he received daily 
begging letters from clergymen and the patrons 
of charities ; he went to church himself, and 
his family went more so. He wore a tall silk 
hat and a frock - coat, was very partial to 
umbrellas, and was never seen in a straw hat 
or tanned boots. His family dressed mostly in 
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black. The female portion wore veils, and 
might easily have been taken for Scripture- 
readers. His servants, what few he kept, were 
models of propriety; and he could only be 
accused of one fault — he avoided taking credit 
in the neighbourhood, and paid his trades- 
people with vulgar ready money. This was 
a fault, I admit, but it was hardly a crime, and 
it was not sufficient to justify his being classed, 
as he was, as one of the tainted aborigines of 
his settlement. 

When he took a cab, as he occasionally did, 
to drive home from a distant part of the town, 
the cabman, on hearing the address, imme- 
diately assumed a festive air, and thought it to 
be his duty to drive at break-neck speed, and 
not to be too careful about collisions. When 
my unfortunate friend arrived home, and ten- 
dered an ample, if not a reckless fare, the 
driver smiled all over his face, cocked his hat 
on one side, and absolutely winked his eye as 
he said to the astonished fare, 'What is five 
bob to a gent of pleasure ?* 

My friend's tradesmen, notwithstanding 
prompt payment, thought it necessary to 
charge about five-and-twenty per cent, more 
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an the prices ruling in more obscure districts, 

order to play up to the supposed character 
of the neighbourhood, The gigantic 'Store,' 
which was now a feature in this as in every 
other part of London, and had long dropped 
the tide of 'Co-operative,' did all it could to 
bring down these prices by wholesale competi- 
tion, but it made up for this by increasing its 
stock of independence and insolence. 

None of the tradesmen were fulsome, there 
was no occasion for that, and the old character 
of the neighbourhood destroyed this exaggera- 
tion of trading civility years ago; but they 
hardly went the length of the ' Stores,' and 
served their despised customers as if they 
were conferring a royal favour. 

My unfortunate friend's wife, being of an 
economical turn, was a great patron of omni- 
buses when the prowling cabmen would allow 
her ; but these gentlemen thought they had a 
vested right in every lady who lived in the 
festive district. They blocked the 

iproach to the public vehicle, and when 
they were defeated, frequently asked the lady 
if she was reduced to a 'penny ride to 
Piccadilly Circus.' 
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Nothing short of a bishop in full canonicals 
would have silenced these provlers, who 
declined to forget the history of the district 
Sometimes they were offensively civil, but their 
civility was largely adulterated with patronage; 
One day a young lady was paying my friend's 
family a visit. It was a soaking wet afternoon, 
and as she paid the full fare, and a bit over, the 
dripping cabman was melted into pity. * A very 
bad day, miss,' he said, ' for your business, but I 
think it'll clear up afore long I At least, I *ope 
sot' 

My friend now lives in Clapham. 



GLOOMSBURY 

Since the Central Ducal Desert of No 
Thoroughfare has been opened up by the 
abolition of the gates and bars of Bloomsbury 
— an abolition that was only obtained by half a 
century's persistent agitation — a great change 
has come over this important portion of Central 
London. Gloomsbury, as it might have been 
called — the butt of Theodore Hook and Mrs. 
Trollope, the mother of Anthony — is gradually 
losing its solid, sulky^ residential mansions, and 
acquiring in their place the red-bricked and 
yellow-ceramic, turret-roofed blocks which are 
evidently copied from young Pimlico and old 
Chelsea. 

His Grace of Bedford, like his Grace of 
Westminster, and his Grace in futuro of 
Cadogan, has discovered that flats, whatever 
they may be, are not 'weary, stale, and un- 
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profitable/ and that it is better to serve a 
nation of lodgers with 'self-contained' tene- 
ments than a nation of Englishmen with old- 
fashioned and imaginary castles. A little 
sacrifice has, of course, to be made in appear- 
ance by the Land King. That curious instru- 
ment of property rights, of take-it-or-leave-it 
might, of 'King of the Castle* power and 
* dirty rascal' abasement — a Bedford lease — is 
superseded, if not supplanted, for ever by a 
self-contained tenement agreement ; and the 
earthworm tenant when leaving his eligible 
castle after an occupancy of a few years is not 
asked to deposit a substantial sum for dilapida- 
tions, while another London serf is asked to 
deposit an equally substantial sum as a pre- 
mium for entering into temporary possession 
of the same premises, with the precious 
privilege of making any improvements at his 
own expense and facing similar dilapidation 
claims at the end of his covenant. The self- 
contained hutches or 'pigeon-holes' are not 
papered with these property demands — the 
amount in money value is no doubt otherwise 
provided. 

Bloomsbury, or Gloomsbury, has become a 
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wspaper topic in recent times, when some- 
itng was wanted to relieve the eternal mono- 
tony of Dreyfus - Transvaal and Transvaal- 
Dreyfus, but no journalistic ingenuity could 
give much interest to a district which was 
made, and is still governed, by the British 
Museum. In spite of its ponderous air of 
ultra- respectability, however, it has had more 
undiscovered murders within its area — and the 
parochial borders which are generally included 
in the term ' Bloomsbury ' — than any other 

r district of equal size in the centre of London. 
They began to accumulate before the Great 
Coram Street mystery, and they have con- 
tinued to accumulate. It is no aspersion on 
the highly- respectable ' Mrs. Todgers's ' who 
are to be found in every street of Gloomsbury 
if the number of lodgers and lodging-houses 
are pointed at as some little explanation of 
this metropolitan curiosity. 

The murder in Great Indecorum Street 
{where Thackeray lived in his early days) is 
still waiting for the coming Lecocq, like many 
other mysteries), but for the pure romance of 
Literature and Art, there is more in the dirty 
little Brook Street, Holborn, tn the neighbour- 
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ing parish of St Andrew's, where the boy 
Chatterton ended his misery, than in the whole 
of Gloomsbury put together, even with the 
* Field of the Forty Footsteps/ and its legend. 
Cowper and Gray are respectable and inunortal 
names amongst poets, though they scarcely give 
the romantic flavour which Richard Savage has 
conferred upon the next-door district of Soha 

The names of celebrities connected with 
Bloomsbury — with the exception of Dn Dodd, 
the reverend forger, who *went up Holbom 
Hill in a cart' — were all essentially Blooms- 
burian. They were all a credit to the district, 
and knew how to behave themselves, like the 
Devil in Southey's poem — 

' He came into London by Tottenham Court Road, 

Rather by chance than by whim, 
And there he saw Brothers the Prophet, 
And Brothers the Prophet saw him.' 

The law was always largely represented. Lord 
Thurlow, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Justice 
Holroyd, Chief Justice Tenterden, Lord Den- 
man, Lord Eldon, Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd 
(who dared to be a poet), and many others 
whose names can be found in that most valu- 
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able book and its extension, Peter Cunning- 
ham's ' Handbook of London.' 

The actors, like the legal profession, always 
favoured Gloomsbury, and probably for the 
same reason — it was near their business. In 
the day when no actor at the two Patent 
Theatres was allowed by contract to live more 
than a mile from his workshop, except at his 
own risk and expense, it is wonderful that so 
few eminent comedians were found in or upon 
the borders of the most dismal street in 
London — Gower Street. Those who indulged 
in the luxury of a cottage at Chiswick, or a 
villa at Twickenham or Hampton Court, stood 
the chance of being called to a sudden re- 
hearsal by a post-chaise messenger, at the cost 
of about two nights' salary. 

Literature in its highest and most fanciful 
form may not have clung to Gloomsbury, with 
two eminent exceptions ; but John Raskin, 
Samuel Warren, Sheridan Knowles, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Miss Mitford, George Augustus 
Sala, F. C. Burnand, with artists like John 
Leech and John Constable, are names to set 
against John Philip Kemble, Harley, Dodd 
(Garrick's Dodd), and one or two others, in- 
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eluding Forbes Robertson, artist and actor. 
Apart from and above all these, however, 
are two giant names — Charles Dickens and 
Benjamin DisraelL Dickens, according to 
strict parochial limits, was doubtless in St 
Pancras; but when the time comes he shall 
have a statue in Bloomsbury representing him 
tramping alone through the night from Tavis- 
tock House, London, to Gad's HiH, Kent, ac- 
companied by the children of his imagination — 
creations far more than phantoms — ^nursing 
them into enduring, living creatures blessed 
with eternal vitality. 

Benjamin Disraeli was a genuine Blooms- 
burian. Born in Theobald's Road (once 
known as King's Road), in a house still 
standing, a door or two from John Street 
and facing Gray's Inn Gardens, he was a 
mere boy when his father, Isaac D'Israeli, 
still anxious to get nearer the British Museum, 
took the house No. 6, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
sometimes called No. 5, Bloomsbury Square, 
because the side fronted the square, the 
entrance being in Hart Street. This house 
was (and is) a mansion not easily matched in 
May fair. Its entrance -hall was a spacious 
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I chamber, floored with marble slabs, with a 
large fireplace, a broad stone staircase, Adams 
plaques on the walls, and Adams balustrades 
and landings, Spanish mahogany doors, and 
recessed windows. 

I have reason to know that Isaac D'Israeli 
at that time, bookworm as he was, had the 
command of at least a couple of thousand 
pounds a year, but was modest and thrifty in 
his habits. Benjamin was sent across the 
fields to a ' Dame School ' at Islington, in 
Colebrooke Row — the Row that was freshened 
up by the open New River, that had recollec- 
tions of Colley Gibber, and that contained 
Charles Lamb's cottage, with the rural street, 
door that opened into the parlour. Benjamin 
went home in the afternoon {early in winter) 
down the south side of the Pentonville 
Mountain, past old Bagnlgge Wells, and 
began his writing career at No. 6, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. He made considerable 
way with "Vivian Gray,' to the astonishment 

^^ of his father, who wondered much where he 
;ot his knowledge of fashionable society. 



A SO-SO SABBATH IN LONDON 

It is not a sightly street, and although it was 
named after a pious Bishop of London, it is a 
sad Sabbath-breaker. To find any parallel to 
Polyglot Street in this respect you must go 
eastwards to Rag Fair or Petticoat Lane, now 
decently called Middlesex Street, to the Bird 
Market in Bethnal Green, or southwards to 
the New Cut 

The church-bells of the ugliest church in 
London are doing all they can to frighten the 
English colony from the morning service. The 
remains of an insolvent King and the greatest 
art and dramatic critic of the century lie peace- 
ably in the stony-hearted graveyard. But round 
the corner Polyglot Street is not at all peace- 
able. A few shops are closed, notably the bed- 
manufacturer's, which stands on the site of the 
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first attempt at an improved lodging-house for 
single men, before the 'models' were quite 
started. If biographies were truthful, a few 
celebrated authors and journalists would figure 
as lodgers at these pioneer chambers. 

The bed-manufacturer observes the Day of 
Rest, as befits a bed-maker ; not so his neigh- 
bours. Saturday night, the great marketing 
night, b;is not exhausted their energies. The 
newsvendors, of course, are open, selling French, 
German, English, and Italian papers, Zeitungs 
and Gazettas, a few political pamphlets, matches, 
sweetstufT, cigarettes, tobacco, and snuff. Char- 
ctUerie shops are crowded with customers not 
only for strong -smelling Normandy cheeses, 
French mustard, pickles, and mysterious 
sausages from Hamburg, Bologna, and Stras- 
bourg, but for bottles of light wine and other 
liquors not to be ' consumed on the premises." 

Although the neighbourhood is known as 
' Petty France,' French is not by any means 
the predominating language. Polish, Russian, 
and Hungarian are occasionally heard ; German 
more frequently, and Italian more frequently 
still. 

The few taverns are closed until after church- 
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time ; but when open, with one or two British 
exceptions, they are ' houses of call ' for couriers 
and the Swiss colony. A fishmonger is <^>en 
as if it was market-day at Billingsgate, and the 
tempting announcement ' Ice ' is displayed in 
large letters amongst the periwinkles. A 
clothier is ready to serve you with * hand-me- 
down ' clothes, or to ' swop ' with you the heavy 
overcoat on your back (if you have an overcoat) 
for something more suitable for the summer 
season. The boot-seller invites your patronage, 
and a particularly prominent hosier's is open, 
where dazzling rainbow ties can be bought for 
adornment, or ^ dickeys ' and cuffs for apparent 
cleanliness. 

The various restaurants of several nation- 
alities are making ready to begin with the 
knife - and - fork breakfasts. If you want to 
revive your recollection of Vienna cooking 
(which probably you don't), a little retired 
house is ready to oblige you; and a more 
pretentious Berlin Gast - Haus is willing to 
serve you with *Sauer-Kraut mit Schweiner- 
fleisch.' Roast pork with stewed prunes is 
often * on ' — a variation of the John Bull apple- 
sauce — and so is jam-tart with roast duck. 
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There are several Italian restaurants of 
f various degrees of importance, where the 
gradations of vermicelli, spaghetti, and 
macaroni can be studied, One has a reputa- 
tion beyond the boundary lines of ' Petty 
France,' as the old Rocher de Cancale in 
Paris, many years ago, had a reputation beyond 
the slums where it was situated, 1 dare not 
mention its name, as I know what happened 

Ilo a well-known restaurant in the Polyglot 
Street district. It started with the best potage 
ever made or sold at threepence a plate, and 
the rest of the menu in proportion, until one 
unfortunate day it was ' discovered ' by an 
enterprising journalist belonging to a leading 
paper ; the inevitable article appeared, and 
from that hour the prices became somewhat 
different. 

The French restaurants of 'Petty France' 
are very numerous, and, as they have their 
regular customers twice a day, they are not 
dependent on their external attractions to tempt 
the passer-by. Two dusty oranges in a shop- 
window, backed by a not over-clean muslin 
curtain, are not altogether enticing, but it 
would be a mistake to assume that the food 
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within is bad because it is cheap. Many of 
these restaurants supply themselves from the 
large restaurants at the West End, taking any 
surplus food left over from the day before. 
Clever cookery makes up for want of absolute 
freshness ; and at most of these places soimd 
light wines can be got at one-third of the 
prices charged by more pretentious establish- 
ments. 

The French butcher in the side-street if not 
absolutely open, has his trade-door ajar; the 
French greengrocer is modest and retiring; but 
open ; and the French baker has his really 
excellent bread and well - made pastry half 
concealed by a drawn-down blind It is left 
for the English part of the colony to abuse 
and brutalize the liberty tolerated in this ex- 
ceptional neighbourhood. An ironmonger's is 
open, where you can buy anythingi from an 
American stove to a pennyworth of tin-tacks ; 
while opposite is a second-hand furniture-dealer, 
who is holding a Dutch auction on his door- 
step. He is selling flat-irons, coal-scuttles, 
chipped china, dilapidated oil-lamps, strips of 
carpet, saucepans, odd sets of fire-irons, old 
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lace curtains, and the sweepings of many 
garrets, talking all the while to twenty or 
thirty people, chiefly women. When the oppo- 
site public -house opens at one o'clock, his 
pockets will be gorged, his audience probably 
gone^ and he will certainly be very thirsty. 



• LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY ON 

SUNDAY' 

m 

Some few years ago a very law-abiding and 
God-fearing man, a native of that part of the 
kingdom which makes an idol of the Sabbath — 
a man in a high official position, administering 
the laws of his country — wrote a short poem, 
bearing the title at the head of this paper, 
which doubtless shocked the righteous over- 
much, if they understood the spirit of sarcasm 
in which it was written. He advised the 
pedants, made up of stiff clay, and the sour- 
faced children of sorrow, to make the most 
of the day before them, in face of the in- 
evitable Sabbath. He had evidently had 
enough of the Scotch Sunday. He probably 
knew its hollowness and hypocrisy. He was 
not even respectful to Permissive Bills. He 
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described a P.B. as 'a Bill to permit j'ou to 
prevent me from having a glass of beer,' 

I The discussion with the somewhat mislead- 
ing heading of ' Sunday Night in London ' has 
shown a stupendous ignorance on the part of 
the majority of what a London Sunday is at 
the present day, and an equally stupendous 
impudence on the part of the minority in 
stating what they wish to make tt. 

The majority who write about the want of 
sacred concerts on Sunday either never knew, 
or must have forgotten, how many choral 
churches, chapels, abbeys, and cathedrals (with 
and without orchestras) are open morning, 
noon, and night ; how many halls are open 
for afternoon performances of secular music, 
that is, music a trifle more dull than the Stabat 
Mater ; how many night institutions are open 
for lectures, discussions, recitations, and even 
dramatic representations ; how many clubs in- 
clude music, and, in some cases, dancing 
amongst their attractions ; how many public 
gardens are open in the summer, and how 
many picture-galleries are open in the winter. 

1 will say nothing about the Salvation Army, 
who have their d^pOts all over the town, and 
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their musical promenades in most of the leading 
thoroughfares, and I will merely mention the 
bands in the parks, on the terrace at Windsor, 
and in connection with the army church parades, 
and that lively and pretty ditch, the Thames, 
where the musical fanatic, in the season, can 
enjoy fifty miles of banjo and accordion. All 
this may fall short of a Volks-Garten in the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace with a band 
of European reputation, but it is surely a 
wedge the end of which cannot be called very 
thin. 

In apparent ignorance of all this, the official 
representatives of the Stagnant Sunday 
Organizations try to frighten the public with 
legal bogies. Acts of Parliament made for a 
very different England, and a far more different 
London, are picked out of those melancholy 
records of royal and human folly, the statutes 
at large, and shaken at the criminals. The 
man on the knife-board is to read this list 
and tremble — a list that looks like a chemist's 
prescription : Edward III., Henry VI., James I., 
I C. I. c I (1625), C. II., William and 
Mary, Anne, William III., George III-, and 
George IV., etc This is a pretty Sunday 
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mixture, most of it made up by rulers who 
were not altogether led by their parliaments. 
Government is one thing ; Bumbledon, even 
royal Bumbledon, is another. Where are 
those Acts now ? With one or two ex- 
ceptions, they might just as well be described 
by this formula : 6th and 7th Mary Jane, cap. 
68 ; 25th King Jackass II,, c. 36 ; 3rd and 4th, 
Black Sal and Dusty Bob, c. 14 ; King 
Bumble II., c. 24. 
The only Acts in the list in a state of 
. suspended animation are the Sunday Trading 
bAct of Charles II. (29 C. II. c. 7), which has 
pbeen partly repealed, and the 21 George III., 
c. 49. The first Act has been occasionally 
enforced against a few wretched barbers in a 
town like Derby, one of the greatest railway- 
centres of Sunday railway traffic in England ; 
and the second Act has been enforced more 
than once against people who open places like 
the Brighton Aquarium on a Sunday. 

The prosecution of this institution in 1875 
had this great and beneficial effect — the fangs 
of the Mad King's Bill were drawn by a short 
Act of amendment {38 and 39 Vic, c. 80), 
riving the Crown absolute power to remit 
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penalties. The Mad King had a liberal notion 
of fines : two hundred pounds a day for the 
owner of the disorderly house, one hundred 
pounds a day for the sleek acting-manager, 
and fifty pounds a day each for every door- 
keeper, servant, and ticket - collector. The 
bulk of these fat penalties was to go to the 
informer. 

Like the Drunken Prostitutes Act of 
George II. (25 Geo. II., c. 36), which now 
governs many theatres and all the music-halls 
in London and the provinces, the Mad King's 
Act had an object above and beyond public 
decency on the Sabbath. It was passed to 
stop unpleasant political debates at places of 
public meeting. 

In defending their cause, the official repre- 
sentatives of the Stagnant Sunday Organiza- 
tions have quoted certain figures given them 
by Sir Howard Vincent, which are made to 
prove, or to appear to prove, that crime in- 
creases in certain foreign countries in pro- 
portion to the social liberty of the Sabbath. 
These figures want verification, and a careful 
inquiry into cause and effect. Sir Howard 
Vincent is an observant traveller, and his ex- 
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perience, I fancy, would hardly justify the 
Sabbatarians' assertion. In any case, with 
the exception of Russia, none of these countries 
can equal the consumption of intoxicants in 
England, or the hypocrisy which draws forty 
millions sterling a year from this degrading 
source, while pretending to favour the cause 
of temperance. 



THE DAWN OF THE PRESENT 

CENTURY 

We hear a good deal just now of the latter days 
of the century ; perhaps a few words about the 
dawn of the century may not be altogether ill- 
timed or unwelcome. 

It was the heyday of stamp and paper duties. 
There were about half a dozen newspapers, too 
dear for the multitude to buy. and probably 
only published, like the Quarterfy Sind Edinburgh 
Reviews^ for the select few to read. There was 
no gas. Oil-lamps enlivened the streets, and 
at the theatres candles, supposed to be wax, 
dripped down the back of your dress-clothes. 

Chelsea was a village separated from London 
by the Five Fields at Pimlico, and the Foot- 
pad's Pass, called Bloody Bridge, somewhere 
where the Court Theatre now stands. Visitors 
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to the playhouses from Chelsea used to assemble 
after the performance at the bottom of St. 
James's Street until they numbered about thirty 
or forty strong, and then marched across the 
Five Fields with torches, blunderbusses, and 
bludgeons — a mutual protection association. 
Nothing was safe — not even the Bank of 
England. The one-pound note was not a 
universal favourite, and the street poets sang 
that they would ' rather have a guinea.' 

The year 1800 — the year of the Union — 
found London and England in this state. 
People advertised openly to purchase places 
in the public service. The usual swindling 
advertisements under the heading of ' Matri- 
mony ' appeared occasionally in the journals. 
Nottingham, which is now about two hours 
and a half from London, with trains nearly 
every hour, day and night, is thus dealt 
with : 

' A lady going to Nottingham in a week or 
two wishes to make a third in a chaise. A 
gentleman and lady, or two elderly gentlemen, 
preferred. — Address, X.Y., 2 Clement's Court, 
Milk Street." 
_ ' The cutter Enterprise, of Guernsey (Amice 
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Lecocq, commander), a prime sailer, armed with 
four guns, small-arms, etc, and having excellent 
accommodation for passengers, sails from Wey- 
mouth for Guernsey every Thursday/ 

* A gentleman offers to lend his chaise gratis 
to a party for Exeter or Truro if the borrowers 
will kindly leave it, when done with, for prefer- 
ence at Truro/ 

Covent Garden Theatre, secure in its patent 
monopoly rights to perform Shakespeare, and 
empowered to prosecute up to imprisonment 
any encroachers on these legitimate preserves, 
gives up its stage to Mendoza, the prize-fighter, 
for a sparring exhibition. 

Mrs. Jordan, at Drury Lane, ' Respectfully 
informs the public that her night is fixed for 
Monday, the 12th (January, 1800), when she 
promises a comedy, and to sing, accompanying 
herself on the Lute.' 

State lotteries were legal in 1800, and large 
diamonds, the predecessors of the Koh-i-Noor, 
were disposed of in this way. 

The Budget expenses for 1800 were under 
forty millions ; army and navy, as usual, taking 
the lead. This sum was provided for by four 
millions of indirect taxes, and over five millions 
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of Income-tax. the remainder being made up of 
credits, surpluses, and loans, and three milHons 
charged for renewing the Bank of England 
Charter. 

George Washington dies ; and Bonaparte is 
Chief Consul of France, France soon became 
an empire ; and America was, and still is, a 
republic. 

A Bill to prevent bull-baiting was thrown out 
in the House of Commons by a majority of two, 
and the King, George III., went in state to the 
Houseof Lords to give his royal consent (July 2) 
lo the union with Ireland. Bull-baiting, to judge 
by the speeches of many distinguished states- 
men, was looked upon as one of the pillars of 
the British Constitution. 

Forestalling — buying produce months in 
advance — was then a crime, and occasionally 
duty punished. A watchman named Night is 
fined for assaulting a drunken citizen, who 
complained that he was calling the wrong hour 
and the wrong weather. Sentence of death 
was passed on a number of prisoners for various 
offences — burglary, sheep-stealing, highway- 
robbery, horse-stealing, forgery, firing a pistol, 
coining, and taking a bill out of a letter in the 
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Post Office. No executions took place, at that 
moment, for stealing linen off a hedges or 
breaking down the bank of a fish-pond. 

Footpads not only infested the country, but 
London and the suburbs, though they were not 
always successful. One stopped a French 
priest in the Edgware Road, and, not content 
with his few shillings, insisted on changing coats. 
When the priest got the thief s coat he ran away 
at full speed, the thief after him ; but the race 
was won by honesty and virtue, as it always 
should be. When the priest searched the ragged 
garment he found ;^50. 

Virtue was not always so well rewarded. In 
December, 1800, Mr. Townsend, the celebrated 
Bow Street runner, was robbed of his hat in the 
Chapel Royal. Neither the officer nor the place 
was held sacred. The wife of a gardener coming 
from Chiswick in a cart was attacked near 
Kensington Gore by two footpads. She 
knocked one down with the butt-end of her 
whip, and drove off unmolested. A man is 
killed at Deptford who resisted a pressgang, 
but the coroners jury went through the form 
of bringing in a verdict of wilful murder against 
the lieutenant and midshipman. A man is 
badly bitten in attempting to take money out 
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of the mouth of a dog who was acting as a 
messenger. 

The quantity of forged notes out {chiefly 
one-pounders) gave the Bank of England much 
trouble — at least, it said so. Churchyards are 
robbed of bodies — of course for the doctors. 
Duels are plentiful, and so are prize-fights. 
Belcher and Mendoza were the heroes of the 
hour. The favourite arenas were Wimbledon 
Common and Moulsey Hurst. Hyde Park 
Corner was used as the ' meet ' for the scores 
of post-chaises and hackney-carriages going to 
these fights. The volunteers numbered 12,000, 
and had reviews in the same neighbourhood. 

The Bread Spectre now makes its appearance. 
The quartern loaf is is. 3d. The House of 
Commons reports. It is still fond of reporting. 
It suggests that bakers should be compelled to 
sell stale bread instead of new, to check the 
consumption. ' It is a fact, proved by the 
clearest evidence, that one-half of the bread in 
London ts consumed the day in which it is 
baked.' This sounds very dreadful, even towards 
the close of the century. The suggested pro- 
hibition became law, the fine for each offence 
being jC$. Both Houses of Parliament pledged 
themselves and their families not to consume 
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more than one quartern loaf per head per week 
during the scarcity — of course, the artificial 
scarcity — of grain. The Lord Mayor issues 
an Order of Assize which raises the price of 
the quartern loaf to is. 5^ The use of flour 
for pastry is prohibited (February, 1800) in the 
Royal Household by the Royal Family. Rice 
is used as a substitute in the palaces. Possible 
substitutes for wheaten flour were anxiously 
discussed. Bran came to the fore, but it 
appeared that pigs and poultry had the first 
charge on this material. Grains were suggested 
for pigs, and potatoes for humanity. The com- 
plaint arose that potatoes were not sufficiently 
cultivated ; but no Bill was brought in to make 
compulsory potato-farming the first duty of all 
good citizens. This showed great restraint on 
the part of the Legislature. Rice or potatoes 
were recommended to be mixed with wheat, to 
the extent of one-third. Coal now becomes 
scarce, and consequently dear. Fodder becomes 
dear ; and hackney-carriage fares are raised. 
The Lord Mayor, by another Assize Order, 
raises the price of the quartern loaf to is. 6d. 

The soldiers are now told to hold themselves 
in readiness if required. The fish-market was 
then a close borough, as it is now — Free Trade 
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and advanced civilization having, in this instance, 
done nothing for the poor consumer. An attempt 
is made to render rice-bread popular. Selling 
from sample is denounced, and so is the middle- 
man ; while forestallers and regraters are prose- 
cuted in all directions. 

Riots now begin, and the denounced middle- 
men have a bad time of it. The mob, when it 
is enraged, generally burns down the wrong 
house and punishes the wrong people. In 1789 
I the mob destroyed the Bastile — an aristocratic 
■ prison which had rarely contained one of their 
order — and in 1871 they destroyed the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre, the favourite play-house of 
the Paris Commune. 

Sunday amusements were not neglected or 
forbidden in 1800. About 200,000 people, 
according to a calculation, spent each Sunday 
in the summer in the suburban inns, tea-houses, 
etc., getting rid of ^25,000. These roysterers 
were divided into : 

Sober ... ... ... 50,000 

In high glee ... ... ... 90,000 

Dninkish ... ... ... 30^000 

Staggering tipsy ... ... 10,000 

Muzzy ... ... ... 15,000 

Dead drunk ... ... ... 5,000 
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The Prince of Wales, about this time, not 
feeling well, made an application to the King 
for leave to go to Lisbon or Madeira. The 
King referred the application to the Ministers, 
who refused their consent. The dresses of this 
period were objected to on the score of in- 
delicacy. There was very little of them, and 
that little was too transparent Mr. John 
Philip Kemble sat for his hundred and thirteenth 
portrait in 1800; this almost beats the theatrical 
photographic record of 1 899. 



KIPPERED HAMBURG 

When I first made the acquaintance of 
Hamburg, about forty years ago, it seemed 
to me to be the most fishy town I had ever 
entered, though I was famih'ar with Newhaven 
(N.B.), Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and the 
fisherman's town of Boulogne-sur-Mer. I ap- 
proached it from the land side (I came from 
Berlin, which was then a rough city, paved 
with stones like egg-plums, and known to its 
Bohemians as the ' sanguinary ' village), and I 
fancied I could smell it half an hour before I 
got to the station. As St. Petersburg still 
reminds me of Rotherhithe and Wapping, so 
Hamburg then reminded me of Lower Thames 
Street The herring flavour predominated, as 
it always does. Roast pork is the conqueror in 
places like a baker's oven, where many joints 
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are cooked for the lower orders, and in all fishy 
towns the herring, red or not red, fresh, ' cured ' 
or kippered, is the master of the situation. 

I have recently revisited Hamburg, going 
to it from the port of Grimsby, in one of the 
fleet of steamships now owned by the Great 
Central Railway. These vessels are small, but 
clean and comfortable, well officered, not small 
enough to be 'cock-boats,' and not large 
enough to be floating hotels. A good sailor 
can perform the part of a yacht proprietor for a 
very moderate sum ; and a bad sailor can obtain 
the privacy of a good sea cabin. These boats 
carry cargo in the late summer, chiefly boxes of 
herrings. 

The approach to Hamburg by water is not 
interesting, The Elbe is one of the most 
commonplace rivers in Europe. Far from 
being a Danube, a Rhine (even the Lower 
Rhine), or a Seine, it is not even a Volga or a 
Scheldt. About a couple of miles on, the 
right bank, before entering the harbour, 
presents some pretty object-lessons in wooded 
villa-building. It is better than the Mersey. 

In i860 Hamburg was a free city. It 
might have been called a free-and-easy city. 
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Its harbour was fringed witli buildings like 
those of Old Havre, its population was like 
the population of Bute Street, Cardiff, and 
Ratcliffe Highway in the East of London ; its 
houses had all the vices of the vilest slums, and 
all the picturesque features for the aquarellist 
and the black-and-white artist. Its waterside 
houris were liberal in the display of their 
charms, which were independent of cleanliness, 
and the air was haddocky, herringy, dried- 
coddy, suggestive of the not very distant 
Heligoland and the Dogger Bank. 

All this has, to all appearance, been im- 
proved off the face of the earth, to be crowded 
a little closer in the slummy suburb of Allona. 
Altona does all it can to preserve the old reputa- 
tion of ' kippered Hamburg." The old town- 
hall has not tumbled down or been destroyed, 
and the 'people's theatre' still exists where I 
saw the ' Forest of Bondy ; or, the Dog of 
Montargis,' in the sixties, under exceptional 
circumstances. The dog was an English bull- 
dog, and refused to seize the red leathern thong 
of the villain's cravat, and be swung several 
times round the stage in the orthodox fashion. 
The dog preferred pinning the foot of the 
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villain to the boards, with the result that the 
curtain had to be rung down on an unrehearsed 
tableau. 

Our steamship landed us at our appointed 
quay (duly lettered and numbered), and my 
personal luggage being a small wicker bag big 
enough to carry a woollen shirt, two paper 
collars, a brushi a toothbrush, a comb, a pair 
of socks, a travelling-cap, and a small brandy- 
flask — a sufficient outfit for India, as Sir Charles 
Napier thought — I walked away without any 
Customs interference, and sauntered at least a 
mile, inspecting the harbour, the docks, the 
quays, the warehouses, the drawbridges, and 
admiring the quiet German organization which 
controlled the enormous business without noise, 
jaw, or bluster. 

At last I found myself at an outer bridge, and 
after I had crossed it, I was motioned into a 
side toll-house, where I passed before a couple 
of officers, opened my anchorite bag, and was 
soon outside the fortifications. I could not help 
comparing this with Liverpool or Southampton • 
the latter a disgrace to any civilized country. 

I walked through the new city. My 
'Kippered Hamburg' had nearly all dis- 
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appeared, and in Its place was a combination 
of Regent Street, Bond Street, and Sloane 
Street, London, Bold Street, Liverpool, St. 
Ann's Square, Manchester, the Broadway, 
New York, the Boulevard Anspach, Brussels, 
the Rue de la Paix, Paris, the bazaars of St 
Petersburg and Moscow, and the arcades of 
Berlin. 

A little, but very little, of the ancient flavour 
remained. Here and there in the city of swell 
shops and swell shopkeepers little gaps between 
the mansions showed themselves, and ink-and- 
water canals were seen — a somewhat gloomy 
Venice, not as picturesque as Rotterdam, along 
which silent Charons were steering gloomy 
barges. Its home was certainly in the sea, 
but the salt seaweed had fled from the brick- 
work of its warehouses. One old-lime place, 
the Messeburg, had escaped the pickaxe of 
improvement, and there the curious tourist 
may get some little idea of old ' Kippered 
Hamburg." 

The smell of Sauer-Kraut, which comes up 
every now and then from the underground 
restaurants in some of the finest streets, shows 
that Germany has not been quite P'renchified. 
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The shopkeeper has copied and advanced upon 
his English nuxlel. His plate-glass front ex- 
tends downwards to his basement, or kitchen 
floor, and he gets more space to dress his 
window, and show his damasks, his velvets 
and tapestry. 

The tall, spiked, steepled churches, with their 
sea-green slates, like the roofs in Moscow, stand 
on the wooded boulevards, in the broad squares, 
in the bright and busy streets, and the busy 
market-places, but they are closed on every 
side with ultra- Protestant determination, except 
on Sundays. 

The electric tramways run from everywhere 
to everywhere, being almost as ornamental on 
the outside as a Lord Mayor's state-coach, and 
much more comfortable within. Like the New 
York and French trams, they have no accom- 
modation for outside passengers, probably owing 
to the electric current The Imperial highway 
is theirs, and the foot passengers have to be 
watchful. Getting out of the way of a curvi- 
linear tram, I was nearly knocked down by a 
cyclist, and in escaping him, I had to dodge a 
Swiss dining express train, which was running 
through the centre of the road and serving 
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luncheon at the same time, without any 
apparent signals or level-crossing keepers. 

One great and distinguished feature which 
'Kippered Hamburg' had in i860, and still 
has, are the two great central dams, or lakes — 
the Alster and the Lombard. These, with 
their trees, their mansions, and their hotels 
round the banks, and their little steamers, 
their boats, and their steam-launches on the 
water, form something like an aquatic Hyde 
Park, and will always give Hamburg a 
distinctive character. 

The cost of living is not extravagant. The 
carriages (victorias) are fairly good and cheap, 
the taximeter is in universal use, and the 
coachmen are civil. The cost of a tramway 
ride from any one point to another is rather 
less than a penny. The hotels in the best 
positions provide a good room for about three 
shillings a night. The restaurants are equally 
moderate, and a presentable table d'hote dinner, 
served from one in the afternoon to nine at 
night, at separate tables, can be had for 
eighleenpence. Wine, as usual, is dear and 
hotelly, but lager-beer is drunk everywhere, 
and is properly kept and served by people 
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who know their business. Messrs. Allsopp 
may be glad to know that it is drawn through 
iced pipes, and is not sold ' with the chill off/ 
Boiled ginger-beer and Abernethy biscuits are 
not considered light refreshment at the few 
open-air caf6s in Hamburg. 

There is one experiment in the art of living 
— an art very little understood in England — 
which I should like to see copied in London, 
though I expect I shall be beheaded on Tower 
Hill by the Thames Conservancy Board for 
suggesting it. In the centre of the great dam 
is a lake restaurant and concert-room, with a 
ladies' swimming-bath at one end and a gentle- 
men's swimming - bath at the other. An 
equivalent position to this would be Chelsea 
Reach, not far from the Suspension Bridge. 
I am ashamed to make such a suggestion, 
because it ought to have been carried out 
forty years ago, about the time the bridge was 
opened and I was in * Kippered Hamburg.' 



THE DEATH OF OLD CALAIS 

There are certain cities of great historical 
interest which half the civilized world have 
agreed to regard as merely turnpikes. Calais 
is one of them. Considering the traffic that 
hurries through it day and night from year to 
year, never lingering longer than an antiquated 
Custom House system compels it to linger, it 
may take its place as the chief turnpike of the 
universe. Celebrities down at heel have made 
it their last refuge — Beau Brummell in one 
generation, and George Hudson, the railway 
king, in another. ' Bloody Mary ' may have 
died with its name engraven on her heart ; 
Ruskin may have lavished his poetic prose 
on the old weather-beaten cathedral; and 
Thackeray may have loved the little city, not 
wisely, but too well ; but its old-fashioned, 

13 
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rustic hostelries have rarely been peopled with 
the tourist — ^personally conducted or otherwise — 
and the familiar voice of the travelled American 
and his family has rarely been heard in its 
spacious market-place. Its outside supporters 
are a few wandering sailors and the well-to-do 
rustic population of the neighbouring villages. 
Its inn-yards on market-day are strongly sug- 
gestive of the Auberge des Adrets and the 
melodrama of * Robert Macaire.' Gigs and 
hooded carts of strange appearance and clumsy 
construction crowd its narrow streets, and fossil 
diligences, driven off the road by the victorious 
railway, are utilized for the carriage of vegetables 
and dairy produce. 

The French as a nation are not unjust to 
their heroes, but the Calais authorities, as a 
department or municipality, are not apparently 
much endowed with the national spirit. Opposite 
the old Flemish-looking town -hall, with its 
delicate iron lace -work turret and tinkling 
chimes, stands a bust on a dwarf column of 
the liberator of Calais — ^the Due de Guise. 
This bust and column are not larger than a 
French nobleman would have in his library or 
vestibule, and look painfully mean when com- 
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pared with the great statue of Jean Bart erected 
in the grand square in the almost adjoining city 
of Dunkerque. Jean Bart was a bit of a filibuster 
in his day, and not the liberator of his city ; but 
his statue is twelve or fourteen feet high, and 
the Due de Guise's bust is not the size of an 
ordinary cannon-ball. Very little respect 15 
shown to the Calais Uberator in another way. 
His palace has almost disappeared, and what 
remains of it at the end of the Rue de Guise 
is only an entrance to a rookery that would have 
disgraced the old days of St. Giles's. 

Thackeray had a sentimental regard for 
Calais because it smelt of Sterne, and he loved 
even the comparatively modern H6tel Dessein, 
in the Rue Courbet, at the back of the town- 
hall, though it was not the Calais hostelry of 
the ' Sentimental Journey.' This Thackerayan 
place of entertainment for man and beast is now 
no more ; the courtyard is closed, the signboard 
is taken down, and the grand old landlady who 
used to receive her guests like a duchess in black 
silk, and bow them in with wax candles, has now 
retired from the business of hospitality, leaving 
the ground to the H6tel Meurice. in the Rue 
de Guise. The original H6tel Dessein was in 
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the Rue Royale, the main road to Paris from 
Calais and the North of France, and formed part 
of a public garden and a small theatre. The 
hotel and the garden have long since been 
utilized for other purposes; but the theatre 
still remains for the delight of the Calais 
population and their friends, the entrance being 
in a back-street which is as quiet as the grave. 
The old ramparts are being replaced by new 
ones, and the old and evil-smelling ditch is now 
filled up, and its surface covered with asphalt, 
forming a fine road round the old city. The 
old railway station at the head of the harbour, 
now disused for traffic — the new stations being 
on the quay and on the St. Pierre side of the 
city — is much in the same state as it was for 
forty years, and ought to be modelled before it 
is destroyed. It was, without exception, the 
smallest, dirtiest, and most inconvenient station 
in Europe, and ought to be preserved in monu- 
mental form to show what the Great Northern 
Railway of France inflicted for so many years 
upon England as a revenge for Waterloo. If 
Madame Tussaud would oblige with a counter- 
feit presentment of old Robert, the octogenarian 
commissionaire, and his sixty-year-old son, who 
looked older than his father, the museum of 
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Calais curiosities would be well started ; and to 
these might be added the old Calais Gate, im- 
mortalized by Hogarth, which was for some time 
deprived of its drawbrige, and partly banked up 
by the new ditch-road. 1 1 is now bodily removed, 
like Temple Bar. Let us hope, for the sake of 
old associations, that it will find a sympathetic 
purchaser, but rumour says it has been broken 
up for road-stones. 

The great dock and harbour works are going 
on apace, and Dunkerque will soon have a 
powerful rival. The engineers and architects 
have avoided the old city, making a circuit of 
the outer walls, unlike Oliver Cromwell, who 
during his temporary governorship of Dun- 
kerque made a short cut to the sea - front 
through the ancient cathedral of St. Eloi, 
leaving the tower of the church on one side of 
the road and the body of the church on the other. 

Sending forth its rays across the stormy 
waters — ' the light that never was on sea or 
land ' — trying to save all men, regardless of 
creeds, opposing nationalities, and even of 
Alsace and Lorraine, the tower of the light- 
house raises its lofty head, surmounted by a 
flash-light Christian glory that would grace a 
multitude of saints. 




A TRAIN OF PLEASURE 

In England they call it an 'excursion train/ 
in France they call it a ' train of pleasure.' In 
the old days of the Spanish Inquisition, or the 
Council of Ten in Venice, it would have been an 
instrument of torture, whatever they called it. 

It begins by starting when everybody is, or 
ought to be, in bed, and it ends in arriving 
somewhere before anybody is up. It some- 
times varies this process by not arriving at 
all, or arriving half a day late. On the 
slightest provocation it goes into what is 
technically known as a ' siding.' Here it 
stops fast asleep until many trains have passed 
it, and only emerges drowsily to come into 
contact with luggage - trains and coal -trucks. 
Its carriages are selected, not for their comfort 
or beauty, but for their age and experience. 
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They know every inch of the road, or ought 
to, if they have not forgotten it. 

n England its passengers have an un- 
controllable desire to look out of window at 
all hours of the night, and to risk collisions 
with passing trains or projecting brickwork. 
In France its passengers have an equally un- 
controllable desire to close all windows on the 
hottest day or night, and to try how near they 
can get to suffocation without absolutely reach- 
ing it. They recognise no law or courtesy of 
the road. To keep your seat you have to sit 
in it. They like to travel with food, and food 
means cheese, and cheese means Normandy 
cheese. Brie and Pont de I'Evgque are the 
favourites, in a state of ripe decomposition. 

The train of pleasure is never in a hurry. 
There is a certain dignity about its movements. 
It lingers at small stations, and pays ceremonial 
visits to stationmaslers and mistresses. It en 
courages street-organs on the platforms, collects 
money for the grinders, and never starts till the 
tune is finished. 

The sleeping accommodation has to be im- 
provised. Apoplexy is courted in every 
direction. Head - dresses are invented that 
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■would frighten a den of lions. The snoring 
acts as a storm - signal from one station to 
another. It is almost as musical as a fog- 
horn, or the Scotch bagpipes in a back dining- 
room. Sometimes events occur that have not 
been altc^ether provided for, and the train of 
pleasure becomes a lying - in hospital. The 
train of pleasure loves to take a line of country 
that is crossed by as many frontiers as possible. 
A frontier means a Custom House, and some- 
times a passport office. 

The train of pleasure loves to have to make 
a connection with another train of pleasure, and 
to miss it by half an hour. This means another 
siding. The passengers exchange the carriages 
for the waiting-room, and sleep as comfortably 
as they would in a timber-yard. Some restless 
spirits, encouraged by daybreak, start off to 
'do' the town or village, and, mistaking on 
their return one station for another, are never 
heard of again, leaving a legacy of unconsumed 
cheese and portmanteaus made of striped paste- 
board to the community of passengers. 

When the train of pleasure arrives at its 
destination, which it does occasionally, the 
sleeping town is not ready to receive it, 
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having expected it many hours before. The 
passengers wash themselves at a street-fountain 
without soap, and dry themselves with pocket- 
handkerchiefs. After this, they sit in the empty 
grand square, or market-place, or on the 
cathedral steps, till the Auberge des Adrets 
or Lion of Gold opens its friendly portals. 



ZOLA, BEWARE ! 

Most great men are doomed to find their 
Moscow. Some seek it, some stumble on it, 
some are led to it by fate, and some rush at it, 
in spite of timely warning. Is Emile Zola to 
be a victim ? What demon has whispered to 
him to prepare a ' London ' to follow ' Paris ' ? 
Has he forgotten Dor^ ? Has he forgotten 
Heine ? 

The subject frightens no one but a Londoner 
bred and bom. I am a Londoner of this kind, 
and not deficient in courage, but the name 
makes me tremble. I was born in London 
seventy years ago; and I have lived all my 
life in London. I have lived the life of 
London ever since I could walk. I know 
its heights ; I know its depths. I have used 
its slums as a home, and not as a peep-show. 
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I have seen and shared its struggling poverty, 
its shabby gentility. I know its city life, its 
honest business and its fraudulent business. 
I know its humble, anxious tradesmen, its 
millionaires, its bankers and its gamblers, its 
newspapers and its editors, its books, its 
publishers, and its booksellers, its theatres and 
its actors, its journalists and its dramatic authors, 
its music-halls and its ' variety artists,' its painters 
and its sculptors, its statesmen and its officials, 
its musicians and its singers, its novelists and 
its reporters. I know its publicans and its 
sinners, its restaurants, its clubs, and its street 
caterers. I know its parsons, its judges, its 
lawyers, and its barristers. I know its acrobats, 
its jugglers, and its contortionists. I know all 
the puppets of the show, all the pieces on the 
great chessboard. 

Have I lost my youth ? Yes. Have I 
soured into a Brummagem Schopenhauer ? 
No. Do I hate or love London? Both. I 
hate it, I loathe it, and I curse it ; 1 love it, 
I adore it, and I bless it. I see in it heaven, 
hell, and purgatory. I see it working under 
the inexorable laws of creation. 1 see the 
innocent child crushed and mangled in the 
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streets, and the scrofulous ruffian going on his 
way rejoicing. I see Nature's slop-work — the 
lame, the halt, and the blind-~-limping through 
their pilgrimage of pain ; and I see men and 
women (made after God's own image) riding 
or walking in the sunshine of universal admira- 
tion. I think London, I dream London, I eat, 
drink, and breathe London. 1 wallow in its 
mud, I sniff its refuse, and I suck in its fog 
like milk. I see hollow-cheeked famine pass 
me, and know that every night one man, 
woman, or child must die of absolute, brutal 
starvation. 

It is not for me to explain the mystery of 
pain in the universe, or to justify the ways of 
God to man. There is a well-fed Established 
Church, and I am a payer of rates and taxes. 
The law of averages accounts for much ; the 
reckless production of children accounts for 
more. Population means cheap labour, and 
cheap labour means prosperous and chirpy 
capital. Increase and multiply, by all means, 
my good people — increase and multiply. Obey 
your preachers. Does bread fall down from 
the heavens into hungry mouths ? Theo- 
retically, yes ; but practically, no. 
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The City of Dreadful Starvation, the city of 
the golden pavement, the city of make-believe 
respectability, the city of twenty licensing 
systems and only one fish sauce, the city of 
magnificent distances and more magnificent 
contrasts, the city of unlimited pot-houses, the 
city whose patron saint is a blear-eyed, red- 
nosed old Jezebel, sometimes called Britannia, 
who is supported by a blazing gin-shop on one 
side and an Oriental opium den on the other, 
the city that cannot pay its way unless it draws 
something like forty millions sterling a year 
from national drunkenness — this is the city, 
with its angels and its fiends side by side, its 
Ormuz and Ahriman, its light and darkness, 
which Zola will have to grapple with under the 
name of * London/ 

I pity Zola. Those whom the gods hate die 
old, and die in harness. A combination of Walt 
Whitman, Thomas de Quincey, and the writer 
of the ' Song of Solomon,' might do some little 
justice to the subject ; but Zola and his crammer, 
never ! 



•SMITH' 

There are certain commonplace names — the 
rank weeds of Kelly's ' Post Office London 
Directory' (the most wonderful book in the 
world, and still growing) — that have an air 
of poetry about them. I do not care for 
Brown, nor Jones, nor Robinson, but I have 
a fancy for Smith. And when I say Smith, 
I do not mean the electro-plated Smythe — out 
upon such affectations I — but plain, unsophisti- 
cated Smith. It may be Cockney, it may be 
plebeian, though that, as the lawyers say, is 
arguable, but it is sweet and familiar, it gives 
you very little trouble to write, it leads to no 
mistakes of sound in casual introductions, and 
it paves the way for acquaintanceship, and 
ultimately friendship. 

It was a name honoured by Charles I., who 
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assumed it when he wished to move about 
without embarrassing attention, and long before 
he was deified in the ' Icon Basilik^.' It was a 
name selected by Charles Stuart, the Pretender, 
about a century later, when he wished to enter 
a kingdom that had put him to the door ; and 
it was the name selected by that not very 
romantic monarch Louis Philippe when he 
exchanged a turbulent Paris for a peaceful 

■ndon. I say oothing about the Pretender, 
confess that the name seemed to fit the 
somewhat citizen - looking deposed French 
monarch belter than it did the ascetic-looking 
Charles the Martyr. 

Smith, again, was the name of the adventurer 
*Fhose life was saved by the beautiful and 
romantic Pocahontas, and it was also the name 
of that rough-and-ready prophet with the more 
rough-and-ready prefix of 'Joe,' who was the 
founder of the Mormon settlement and the 
Mormon religion. 

Smith, again, was the name of the old Adam, 
king of political economists, who stood up for 
labour against capital and land as the source of 
all wealth, and was the first to advocate the 
toctrine of Free Trade. 
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Smith, again, was the name of the champion 
jokers, James and Horace, who wrote the 
* Rejected Addresses,' and of the 'witty Dean 
of St. Paul's,' with the prefix of Sydney, who 
earned more popularity than the whole Bench 
of Bishops. 

Smith, again, was the name of Old Morality, 
the most popular leader of the House (^ 
Commons, who had the honour of being black- 
balled by the Reform Club, that aristocratic 
body who could not tolerate a tradesman, 
though the Carlton was ready to welcome him, 
and who was quite as determined to die plain 
Mr. Smith as Mr. Gladstone was determined 
to remain Mr. Gladstone. He was a good 
tradesman, a good politician, and a good 
churchwarden. He once wrote to me for a 
church rate in connection with the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, and I wrote back that I 
would pay with pleasure if Dr. Evans, the 
broad-minded incumbent, would think in his 
prayers of the Gaiety Theatre. 



EXIT SILVER 

Blessed is the nation that can cany on business 
with oyster-shells. By oyster-shells I do not 
mean to build grottoes with, like the vulgar 
little boys at the street-corner, but oyster-shells 
as circulating medium. The oyster-shell as a 
coin would have this valuable quality : it would 
not rise or fall in value ; it would not tempt 
the trading instincts of mankind — instincts as 
powerful and indestructible as the law of 
gravitation. It would not tempt the City 
to import it one minute and export it the 
next, in sympathy with some foreign instinct 
which wishes at the moment to export it, or 
another foreign instinct which wishes at the 
moment to import it It would be a plain, 
unassuming, steady -going counter — an index 
of value, an instrument of exchange, com- 

14 
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paratively worthless in itself and nothing 
more. 

It is too late in the day to abolish the 
'precious metals/ as they are called, their 
'precious' quality being often the power to 
set nations by the ears, and cause so-called 
Governments to make fools of themselves. 
We cannot go back to tenpenny nails, beads, 
brass buttons, physic-botdes, quids of tobacco, 
and other early simplicities of currency. I use 
the word 'currency' advisedly and without 
prejudice, as there is an affectation abroad to 
regard it as a subject the discussion of which 
is absolutely forbidden. 

It would have been better, perhaps, for both 
India and America if currency had been for 
some years past a matter of public interest. 
Schoolboys are generally taught a heap of 
things that are more ornamental than useful, 
and what they need to fit them for the fight of 
life they have often to pick up in the gutter. 
It would do them no harm, and probably a 
great deal of good, if their noses were well 
rubbed in sound currency doctrines. Many of 
them are quite as ignorant of measures of 
quantity and value as the Aborigines and early 
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^■settlers of America, who were taught that a 
Dutchman's foot put in a scale always weighed 
a given number of pounds, neither more nor 
less, irrespective of pressure. The Dutchman's 

^■foot of the present day is, or rather was, 

^r silver. 

The financial system of England, like most 
things, was not perfected in a day, nor in many 
days, without ignorant, bigoted, and, in some 
cases, interested opposition. 

The Bank Charter Act had a rough and 

^L stormy childhood, and if it had not been for 

^Pthe Times newspaper, might possibly have 
been killed and buried. Its crime was that 
it provided for the convertibiUty of the bank- 

Inote with as much certainty as can be arrived 
at in a worid that is necessarily imperfect. 
Less than forty years ago, when at any time 
the City over-traded itself, when it locked up 
capital in unproductive works or speculations, 
when it exhausted its credit and almost paralyzed 
the credit of others, an outcry was sure to be 
raised for the suspension of this Act, and the 
Government were roundly abused if they 
stiffened their backs against this suggestion, 
t Weak-kneed Members of the Administration 
14—2 
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were often found to favour this poliqr of 
surrender, and to give the Bank of England 
power to issue notes with a limited obligation 
of paying gold for them. If the Baring 
difficulty had occurred in 1841 instead of 1891, 
the first cry would have been 'Suspend the 
Charter!' and the directors of the Bank of 
England and the leading banks would probably 
have been saved the trouble of acting as 
'judicious (or injudicious) bottleholders.' 

The solid foundation of English finance is 
one great principle, determined upon after 
many years of * wobbling/ and indulgence in 
scores of currency heresies. This principle, 
put into wordsy is: A gold standard, free 
mintage, and convertible paper. 

The gold standard was adopted because the 
metal was one of almost universal appreciation, 
and liable to less fluctuation in value than any 
other metal. Free mintage meant taking this 
metal in its pure state, coining it for nothing 
with the necessary alloy, and handing it back 
to the public in the shape of sovereigns or half- 
sovereigns literally ' worth their weight in gold.' 
A sovereign clipped at the Bank or at a Govern- 
ment office for being light weight need not 
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disturb the mind of the holder ; it still has its 
weight value. Many years ago the alloy used 
was copper, which made ' old red gold ' ; of late 
years the alloy has been silver, which makes 
the pale yellow gold. 

The 'convertible paper' principle, which 
gives an English banknote a steady exchange- 
able value all over the world, means that, 
thanks to the Bank Charter Act, a banknote, 
when presented in Threadneedle Street, com- 
mands its face value immediately in national 
sovereigns. Certain office regulations exist to 
provide for certain contingencies, and these, as 
they are reasonable, are seldom objected to, 
but if they are, the bank generally Bnds it wise 
to admit the objeciion. In the case of stolen 
notes, if the numbers are known, these are 
generally advertised as being 'stopped at the 
bank.' This is a phrase that may mean any- 
thing or nothing. It the thief or any of his 
connections present the notes it may mean a 
good deal ; but if those who present them are 
bond fide or innocent holders, the Bank must 
pay the money or be declared bankrupt 
Another regulation is to ask the presenter of 



the note to sign his name at the back, and 



put 
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his address under his signature. This is not a 
legal demand, but is generally acceded to for 
the sake of peace and quietness. 

A story is told of the late Mr. Thornton, the 
millionaire, who had an account at the Bank, 
and on one occasion wanted gold for a note 
of some magnitude. The clerk asked the 
millionaife in the blandest way to place his 
signature in the proper place, and received, 
to his astonishment, a very decided refusal. 
The millionaire is reported to have said, with 
a little of the pride of bullion and the bloated 
capitalist : 

* If you want my signature across your 
rubbishing paper, you will have to wait a long 
time before you get it. You have stopped pay- 
ment before, and may again ; and if I don't get 
the gold at once you know what will happen !' 

Mr. Thornton's language, if it has been 
rightly recorded, was a little strong, and he 
was probably thinking of the bad financial days 
when the one-pound note was at six shillings 
discount, the Corsican Tyrant was rampant, 
and the poet sang that he would ' rather have 
a guinea.' 

The idolatrous worship of any metal as 
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currency, supported by Act of Parliament, is 
sure to lead to financial and social trouble. 
The rupee in India and the dollar in America 
are striking proofs of this. It has adulterated 
the French currency, with the result that a 
million and a half sterling of Italian lire were 
lately circulating in France, not one coin of 
which is legal tender. Silver is a charming 
metal for the dinner-table when moulded by 
the hands of artists like those who flourished in 
the days of Queen Anne and the early Georges, 
and who still flourish in Russia. As a steady 
' medium of exchange ' it has lost its position, 
if it ever had one, and may one day form the 
material of spittoons and street-door scrapers. 



CURIOSITIES OF PASTE AND 
SCISSORS 

Early in the sixties I was sitting at home, at 
2 1, Colebrooke Row, Islington, opposite Charles 
Lamb's famous tenement on the bank of the 
New River, when a letter and a parcel came 
from the editor of the CornhiU Magazine, 
W. M. Thackeray, which required immediate 
attention. I was connected with the magazine ; 
I had been described by the great editor at the 
inaugural dinner as 'one of the regular cabs on 
the stand,' and I was known to be a 'ready 
writer.' The letter drew my attention to 
certain illustrations in the parcel which had 
been prepared for the CornhiU by a very 
distinguished artist, who also wrote some 
accompanying letterpress which was not sent 
to me. The artist's pen was not considered 
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by Thackeray to be equal to his pencil, and I 
was asked to ' write up ' to these pictures 
generally, but 10 take Covent Garden Market 
first and to send in my ' copy ' with all possible 
speed, as time was pressing. 

I accepted the task, and, instead of going to 
bed, I walked down to Covent Garden Market 
and spent the night there. 1 saw the market- 
carts coming in, I mixed with the market-people, 
I had a drop of 'early purl' at a market-house 
licensed to open at 2 a.m., and I refreshed my 
memory about a place that I knew as well as I 
knew my own mother. 

At daybreak I walked quietly back to Islington, 
had an early breakfast, and by mid-day had 
finished my woodcut-inspired article for my 
honoured master. I believe he was satisfied 
with my journey-work. It was inserted at 
once, and in a few days I saw a good portion 
of it quoted in the editorial columns of the Times 
newspaper. 

Ten years elapsed, as they say in the play- 
bill of an Adelphi drama, when a book was 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
written and compiled by Mr. John Timbs, 
called ' Clubs and Club Life in London.' I 
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Opened the book at a chapter headed ' The 
Garrick Club,' of which 1 had just been elected 
a member. Ten years before, Thackeray, with 
his usual kindness, offered to put me up for 
membership at this club, but I told Him I could 
not afford the entrance-fee and subscription at 
that particular moment 

The chapter headed ' The Garrick Club,' on 
page 3i8 of the book, begins thus: 'Mr. 
Thackeray was a hearty lover of London, and 
has left us many evidences of his sincerity. 
He greatly favoured Covent Garden, of which 
he has painted this clever picture, sketched from 
" the Garden," where are annually paid for fruits 
and vegetables some three millions sterling.' 
Then follows this quotation, without mention- 
ing the ComhiU Magazine : 

•The two great National Theatres on one 
side, a churchyard full of mouldy but undying 
celebrities on the other, a fringe of houses 
studded in every part with anecdotes and 
history ; an arcade, often more gloomy and 
deserted than a cathedral aisle ; a rich cluster of 
brown old taverns, one of them filled with the 
counterfeit presentment of many actors long since 
silent, who scowl or smile once more from the 
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canvas upon the grandsons of their dead ad- 
mirers ; a something in the air which breathes 
of old books, old pictures, old painters, and old 
authors ; a place, beyond all places, one would 
choose in which to hear the chimes at mid- 
night ; a crystal palace — the representative of 
the present — which peeps in timidly from a 
corner upon many things of the past ; a 
withered bank that has been sucked dry by a 
felonious clerk ; a squat building, with a 
hundred columns and chapel-looking fronts, 
which always stands knee- deep in baskets, 
flowers, and scattered vegetables ; a common 
centre into which Nature showers her choicest 
gifts, and where the kindly fruits of the earth 
often nearly choke the narrow thoroughfares; a 
population that never seems to sleep, and that 
does all in its power to prevent others sleeping; 
a place where the very latest suppers and the 
earliest breakfasts jostle each other on the foot- 
ways — such is Covent Garden Market, with 
some of its surrounding features.' 

This is a quotation from the C(7r«^i7/ journey- 
work article written by me, which Mr. Timbs 
has attributed to one of the greatest masters of 
the English language. 




*AN INKWICH' 

A GOOD citizen is one who cheerfully per- 
forms his duties, and never shirks juries — 
not even a coroner's jury. This is what has 
happened to a good citizen before, and may, 
with certain unimportant variations, happen 
again : 

A knock at the door and a ring at the 
bell. Too early for the water rate or the Queen's 
taxes. It may be the gas collector. No. 
'What is it?' 'A gentleman about parochial 
business.' ' I never vote for Vestrymen.' It 
is not that, worse luck I I am wanted on a 
coroner's inquest. 

The first duty is to view the body, or rather 
bodies. The victims are two children. I have 
to visit a slum, inhabited mostly by poor Irish 
people. An infant has been overlaid in the 
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night, with the usual result. It was quite an 
accident and was not due to drink. 

The next step is to visit a dead-house in the 
parish churchyard — a morgue about the size of 
a small wardrobe. It is a warm July morning. 
The door is opened and out fly a hundred blue- 
bottles. I peep in and see the bloated remains 
of a boy about five years old, the colour of 
a dirty copper tea-kettle. He was found 
drowned in that Cockney Venetian part of 
London, the Regent's Canal. 

We then adjourn to the Cock and Bottle 
Tavern in the High Street, where the coroner 
is waiting to open the inquest. We are ushered 
into the Long Room, sometimes used for a 
convivial 'free-and-easy,' sometimes for the 
Mumbo-Jumbo ceremonies of an Oddfellows' 
Lodge. The marks of last night's pots and 
glasses are on the tables, and there are traces 
of tobacco-ashes. Windsor chairs and spittoons 
complete the furniture of the room. 

The overlaying case is soon disposed of, but 
the drowned child gives more trouble. The 
father (there is no mother) cannot realize the 
position. The boy, a good boy, came to him 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, asking if he 
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might go for a walk. The father consented, 
and gave him a penny to spend. At six o'clock 
the father was taken to the dead-house to see 
the corpse. It was all so sudden and un- 
expected. Only two hours 1 Poor father ! 
His only child. It was a good inquest for the 
Cock and Bottle. The bar downstairs did a 
brisk counter trade, considering that the day 
was very young. 

Inquests at pot-houses are not yet abolished, 
but steps are being taken in nearly every parish 
to provide proper places for these melancholy 
functions. Our manners are improving. 



LICENSED AND UNLICENSED 
VICTUALLING 

' Police Raids/ ' Bogus Clubs ' and * Excise 
Prosecutions' have lately been very familiar 
headings on the newspaper placards. One day 
a wretched herd of Polish Jews are seized for 
gambling in a Whitechapel coffee-shop, while an 
imaginary Englishman is glorified for winning 
;^30,ooo at Monte Carlo. Another day a ^ Mr. 
Walter/ the proprietor of a City * Social Club/ 
is fined ;^5o for selling liquor without a license. 
The police in both these raiding cases appear to 
have acted in a straightforward manner. They 
have not played the favourite part of agents 
provocateurs. They have not imitated that 
Excise hireling who crept into a bond fide club 
encased in society livery, with his mouth full of 
lies, filled his official belly with expensive 
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champagne at the expense of the country, and, 
after creating a crime for which the proprietor 
of the club was punished, was lucky enough to 
escape without a thrashing. This may all be 
very clever from an Excise point of view, but 
to many of us it appears to be neither good 
government, good equity, nor good morals. 

The law as to clubs, unlike the law generally, 
is perfectly clear. It is not only the avowed 
' night club ' that will have to put its house in 
order^ but Boodle's, White's, and a dozen others 
will have to alter their constitution and become 
members' clubs. The bark of the law is worse 
than its bite, and the process of turning 
members into shareholders will be simple and 
inexpensive. The bogus clubs can watch 
and copy. Those who have weakly talked, 
thought, or written about licenses in these cases 
can have little knowledge of our licensing 
system. A more brutal and swinish system 
was never invented. It sprang from drink, it 
wallows in drink — absolute and unmitigated 
drink — and resists any attempt to temper 
swilling with recreation. 

A box of dominoes, a bagatelle board, a 
piano, a game of shove- halfpenny, a pack of 
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greasy cards, are all forbidden, as the duty of 
public-house frequenters is to drink and not to 
amuse themselves. ' A good dry skittle-ground ' 
may be allowed in suburban districts, and a 
billiard -table (with an extra license) may be 
allowed in town ; but, as a rule, the public- 
house is built, established, licensed, and pro- 
tected for the sole purpose of selling drink, 
and keeping up the financial surplus of Rule 
Britannia government. The signs of these pot- 
houses are very varied, but they all ought to be 
called ' The Chancellor of the Exchequer,' 

The licensing system is not only swinish and 
brutal in its conception and practice, but it is 
asinine in its inelasticity. It can draw no dis- 
tinction between a pot-house that ought to keep 
open all night, and one that ought to be closed 
at sunset. It has only one full license to offer 
to anybody — the Cock and Bottle at Lambeth, 
or the Royal Academy in Piccadilly. I will 
not explain the delicate distinctions between an 
'on' and 'off' license, a six or seven days' 
license, a market-house license, a wine license, 
a refreshment-house license— which makes it 
penal lo sell a bottle of boiled ginger-beer after 
[ ten at night — and an ale and beer license. For 
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all practical purposes there is but one full 
license, and whoever possesses this treasure is 
a fuU-blown L.V. — a licensed victualler. 

A licensed victualler has his cares and 
liabilities. His house is not his castle; he 
divides it with the police. To give it the sign 
of the Casde, with or without the Elephant, oidy 
adds insult to injury. At any moment any sober 
man may present himself, and dab down a pound 
of sausages in a cabbage-leaf. The full-blown 
L.V. who does not sell food has to cook those 
sausages. He has to provide a room with at 
least one door, one window, one fireplace, a 
plate, knife and fork, and a salt-box, one chair, 
and one table. The owner of the sausages 
must then order one pennyworth of drink, one 
pennyworth of bread being optional. 

The cause of club prosecutions lies deeper 
than drink and Excise duties. Clubs (many of 
them) are standing protests against the pig- 
headed tyranny of our licensing system. They 
are supported by men who will not be drilled 
and put to bed at midnight Clubs give supper- 
parties, balls, concerts, and other entertainments 
on prohibited days and at prohibited hours, and 
will not submit to police supervision. This is 
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the offensive crime, and yet there are fashion- 
able hotels which, in defiance of their licenses, 
are now timidly copying the club system. The 
fight is coming : Government versus Social Free- 
dom. At present, as regards social freedom, 
we are a very long way behind St Petersburg. 
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SOOTHING THE SAVAGE BREAST 

Very few London ratepayers know or care 
how their money is expended by the London 
County Council and the various Vestries — 
whether in works of permanent utility or in 
fancy experiments of a recreative and supposed 
educational nature. 

Music-hall and theatrical proprietors, who 
are always very heavily rated — the rates form- 
ing a percentage on their enormous rentals — 
may not be aware that in conducting their 
business they are exposed on all sides to a 
form of musical competition organized by the 
municipal authorities and supported out of the 
local taxation. At present this competition is 
confined to free open-air concerts given in 
certain open spaces which are under the control 
of the London County Council, to say nothing 
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of the military concerts which are given in 
the Royal parks, with the consent of the War 
Office and the Lord Ranger, which are, of 
course, paid for out of the Imperial taxes. 

A proposal to extend this subsidized system 
to the extent of founding municipal theatres is 
often before the London County Council, and if 
a sentimental theatre, why not a sentimental 
music-hall ? There is little chance of such a 
proposition receiving more than polite official 
attention, and this latter-day development of 
well-meant benevolence must for the moment 
content itself with the efforts made at the 
People's Palace and Toynbee Hall, and the 
assisted concerts that are given (mostly on 
Sunday nights) at many town-halls in various 
parishes. 

The free music provided by the London 
County Council within the ' administrative 
county of London ' — an area with a radius 
of twenty miles — is divided amongst forty-six 
stations. The bands are mixed, some being 
official, and permanently engaged for a season 
of thirteen weeks — from May 13 to Sep- 
tember 23 — every year, and others engaged 
for the occasion. The following is a complete 
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list of stations, the figures referring to the 
programmes provided, which are sold at a 
penny each. These proceeds, including a 
small charge for chairs, are used in relief of 
the expenditure. 
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Avondale Park, Netting Dale 


PrapuuM^ 

• ■ • 


• •• 


Battersea Park 


250 


500 


Bishop's Park, Fulham 


••• 


• •• 


Blackheath 


••• 


• •• 


Bostall Woods 


• • • 


750 


Brockwell Park 


250 


1,000 


Chelsea Embankment Gardens 


• • • 


m 

• •• 


Clapham Common 


250 


750 


Clissold Park, Stoke Newington 


7SO 


750 


Finsbury Park 


250 


1,000 


Fulham Recreation Ground 


• • • 


• ■ • 


Golder's Hill, North End, Hampstead 


250 


• •• 


Hackney Downs 


250 


• •• 


Highbury Fields 


250 


• • • 


Hilly Fields, Brockley 


250 


• • • 


Island Gardens, Poplar 


• • ■ 


100 


Kennington Park 


• • • 


250 


Lady well Recreation Ground 


100 


• •• 


Lincoln's Inn Fields 


250 


250 


London Fields 


200 


• • • 


Maryon Park, Charlton 


100 


• ■• 


Meath Gardens, Usk Street, Bethnal 
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• •■ 


Mill Fields, Clapton 


250 


• •• 


Myatt's Fidds, Camberwell 


250 


• • • 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 



■ ■ ■■ 



PIJOGPEQEQE OB ipnSI6 

TO BE PBRFO&MBD THIS SUNDAY, FROM 7 TO ID P.ICn BY 

THE T>ARKS BAND 

{Under the UrtOUm of Mr. Warwick Wmams), 



INTERNATIONAL PROGRABIME. 

1. Marchr Hongroisb * Faust* Berliat. 

2. Overture ... *Le Mirage' ... IVarwuk Wiiliams. 

3. Choral Epilogue to 'The Golden Legend'! o- ^ c /f• 

— 'Godsent His Messenger' / S*r ^^ SuUtvan. 

4. Grand Operatic Selection— 

' Reminiscences of Auber ' Arr, by F. Godfrey, 

5. Cornet Solo ... * The Holy Gty' ... Stephm Adams, 

(Sacred Song.) 

6. Ballet Airs in < Faust ' Gounod. 

(Interval of Fifteen Minutes.) 

7. Overture ... 'Tannhauser' Wagner, 

8. Intermezzo ... ' R6ve du Ballet ' Warwick Williams, 

9. Grand Selection from 'The Bohemian Girl' ... Balfe, 

(a, • The Pilgrim's Song of Hope ' ... Batiste. 
\^. Serenade ' Qvutnd tu Chantes ' Gounod. 

11. Grand Sc^ne des Huguenots, 'La B^n^ction\ a/v*.--ju--. 

des Poignards ' (The Benediction of the Daggers)/ ^O'^^wr. 

12. Grand National Selection— 

• Scotland's Pride ' ... Arr. by C. Godfrey. 
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This programme is selected with judgment 
and good taste, and it shows what excellent 
music is practically given to the public. 

The open spaces where these concerts take 
place are well and ornamentally laid out, and, 
with one exception, take the position of the 
old tea-gardens and suburban resorts, such as 
Beulah Spa, Hornsey Wood House, the Globe 
at Mile End, and others. The exception is 
in the matter of refreshments. The London 
County Council is bound by temperance rules, 
and provides little more than stony biscuits and 
boiled ginger-beer. This is not final. The 
French and Italian caf6 and the German beer- 
garden are not blind to the commercial pos- 
sibilities of these parks and open spaces, and 
the public in this age of Cook's universal tours 
are getting more cosmopolitan every day. The 
London County Council is an elected body. 
One day it will be heckled on this question by 
its constituents. 




THE CAN-CAN OF DEATH 

Dear God, let me plead for that bundle of 
bones 
Which You gave me a long tiine ago ; 
They are lying much cramped under Kensal 
Green stones, 
Bearing epitaphs most of us know. 
' Here lies,' say the stones, and so far speak the 
truth, 
If the record is meant, not the dead : 
The dead are all angels whose virtues, forsooth. 
Are proclaimed from their feet to their head. 
Those bones in their lifetime were used to fresh 
air. 
And to dance till their bodies lacked breath : 
They surely at midnight, when no one can 
stare. 
Might indulge in the Can-Can of Death ? 
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But the law is against them — the Georgian 
decree 

Which all ' music and dancing ' controls : 
The place is not licensed by London's C.C, 

And at twelve they must slink to their holes. 
Eternity's not quite so long as it seems. 

But the idle find time passes slow ; 
Have they got to snore through it in night- 
mares and dreams 

Till they hear the last trumpeter blow ? 



HATCHED HUMANITY 

My heart leaps up when I behold a baked< 

potato can ! 
So was it when my life began — 
So is it now I am a man. 
rU tell you why : 
I never knew a mother's care, 
I never heard my father swear 
Because the child would cry ; 
I never had a living nurse 
(For this, I own, I'm none the worse); 
I've grown on automatic rules. 
Quite free from relatives and fools ; 
Unmoved by love, untorn by hate — 
Another shuttlecock of Fate I 
An oven claims my gratitude, 
An oven found my infant food. 
An oven warmed me into life 
(A trifling matter^ but still life). 



HATCHED HUMANITY 



m 



It's like creation in a bog, 

Galvanic action, spawn of frog, 

The Chambers-Darwin favourite thesis 

About the * Origin of Species ' ! 

A fig for Science ! — here I am, 

A skunk not worth a tinker's damn. 

The product of an Incubator I 

That's why I worship all I can 

The steaming oven, and the man 

Who sells the vulgar baked potato ! 



PHYSICAL SLOP-WORK 

Whe^er I take my walks abroad 

I Nature's slop-work see ; 
The lame, the halt, the deaf, the blind, 

Are visible to me, 

With hospitals in every street. 

Asylums in each field, 
And convalescent homes on cliffs 

Which aid to cripples yield. 

The men with eyes that cannot see. 
With ears that cannot hear. 

Count just as much on census day 
As giant, saint, or peer I 

Instead of multiplying heads 

As bald as balls of lard, 
With crooked, weak, or wooden legs 

That cannot walk a yard, 



PHYSICAL SLOP-WORK 

Let Nature turn out much less work 

In bloated populations, 
And give us quality, not bulk, 

In small and healthy nations. 
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THE OCTOPUS 

The world is full of pretty things 

That everyone admires, 
And beauty, even though skin>deep, 

Is what the world desires. 
I'm handicapped, I feel, in life. 

For very obvious reasons. 
And yet my family always think 

I'm lovely in all seasons! 

My time is principally passed 

In caverns under water ; 
My family are mosdy sharks, 

Except a mermaid daughter. 
She sings her songs and combs her hair 

To tempt unwary whalers ; 
And when we lure them down below 

It's bad for those poor sailors. 
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I cannot say I like the sea, 

The bottom, top, or middle ; 
It's always asking, night and day. 

The same confounded riddle : 
' Why was I made except to drown 

The surplus population ?" 
This is the sad sea wave's remark 

At every sea-side station. 

It makes me think about myself — 

Octopus too unsightly ; 
Which are my arms and which my legs 

I never can tell rightly. 
I frighten children— old and young — 

Without the least intention ; 
I saved a school from drowning once, 

But that I mustn't mention ! 

I'm now at the Aquarium, 

A side-show much belauded ; 
My antics, shown three times a day. 

Are very much applauded 
The pay is not extremely large — 

A weekly bare subsistence ; 
I take it meekly, for it breaks 

The boredom of existence. 

16 




THE MOSQUITO 

I AM a restless Mosquito, 

Well hated by the world, I know, 

For faults that are not mine. 
I bite to live (some live to bite) ; 
I sting from sheer necessity, not spite — 

I would my lot were thine. 

I'd take your bites, you'd love my sting, 
And bear the petty pains they bring 

Just like a Hindoo saint. 
I would not blame you, 'bottle fly ; 
You have to live the same as I — 

A beauty without paint. 

We cannot all be butterflies, 
Or larks that carol in the skies — 

Take life for what it's worth ; 
We've all our wretched aches and pains, 
Our losses now, and now our gains, 

A little while on earth. 
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And when we get our final call — 
Mosquito, pole-cat, skunk, and all 

The vermin meek or bold — 
We shall not for the verdict quake ; 
We've lived our lives for Nature's sake, 

And done what we were told 



16—2 



THE CAB-'OS' 

{Os, a bone. — Latin Dictionary). 

Dedicated to the Framers of the L(M(don 
Traffic Bill. 



Poor meek-eyed, weak-kneed, patient, plodding 
hack, 
Ill-fed, ill-stabled, weary, footsore slave, 
Galled with ill-fitting trappings on your back. 
Your ribs mere bars — much like a music- 
stave; 
Your home's a chilly gutter, called a ' rank,' 
You pass your gloomy life there night and 
day — 
The ' shelter's ' not for horses lean and lank, 
Whose chief reward's a wisp of mouldy hay. 



THE CAB.' OS • 
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You work and perish like a wretched beast — 

A beast of burden, bom without a goal. 
Your rump-fed master's like you» but, at least, 

The parsons tell him that he's got a soul. 
He sits in comfort with his jaws well greased, 

With eggs and bacon, toast and coffee, fed. 
The 'shelter' gives him warmth from labour 
eased; 

You'll find your well-earned shelter when 
you're dead. 



1 



OLD SMITHFIELD 
(>837). 

Turn 'em down 'Osier Lane, you fool ! 

Turn "em down 'Osier Lane ! 
That [aeijec^ve] bullock means tossin' like 'ell ! 

Turn 'em down 'Osier Lane 1 
By Gawd 1 'E's dun it ! The shop-front's gone ! 

'E's smashed ev'ry [at^'eciive] pane ! 
'Ere comes the [adjeciive] shopman's blokes ; 

We can't settle this with a pot. 
Pole-axe the [adjective] hanimal, Bill ; 

I'll face all the [adjective'] lot! 
If they won't wash it down with some [adjective"] 
max, 

My mauleys will show 'em wot's wot ! 



THE ORGAN-GRINDER 

I WAS grinding one day at my organ, 

I n a street that was not worth a sau^ 

The "weather was chilly and foggy. 

And the nose of my clonaA looked blue ; 

She pined for her native Whitechapel, 

Her trotters, her sausage and mash, 

And she uttered in lingua Costana 

A word I must spell with a dash ! 

And I didn't feel much more angelic, 

For I thought of my own sunny South, 

Which Td bartered for symptoms rheumatic, 

And little to put in my mouth ; 

When the thing was made worse by a peeler. 

Who'd told me to move on before, 

' Malatesta f I said, ' for what reason ?' 

* You're playing at Jacoby's door f 
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* Inferno !' I said ; ' and who's Jacoby ? 

His music I play, night and day. 

You call me a " nuisance ' — he made me, 

If I'm fined, the maestro must pay.' 

But the peeler said : ' That's not the fellow. 

If you come to the station, you'll see. 

My man's not a nta nor an estro ; 

He's the cove that they calls an M.P.' 



THE SOUP-KITCHEN 

They thinks werry much of their [adjeciive] soup. 

Tve tried it, and knows what it is ; 
It's not worth a pint of Old Worrall's * L^/* 

Though he charges you tuppence for his. 
They makes you peel off, and go into a tank, 

And they scrubs you as if you was wood, 
As they scrapes off a bloomin' three coatin's of 
mud, 
They cods you it's all for your good I 
Then they bundles you out in the nippin' cold 
air, 
With a basin of slops in your guts. 
And expec's you to speak and behave like a 
saint, 
'Cos they've soaped you, and cleaned off the 
smuts! 

* A celebrated ' Leg o' Beef' soup. 
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I don't care a curse for their [adjective] soup ; 

I'll grub upon scraps, and won't wince, 
But never again that there [adjecfive] tank ! 

I haven't been warm ever since ! 



THE RICH MAN'S BURDEN 

Pity the sorrows of a millionaire, 

Whose pampered limbs have borne him to 
your door I 
Teach him the burden of his wealth to bear ; 

Teach him to live and utilize his store ; 
Teach him to realize his God-like might. 

To fight the curse of hunger for the poor ; 
Teach him to punish wrong and shelter right, 

And keep earth's victims from the workhouse 
door ; 
Teach him to live a life of ceaseless care 

In doing good alike to young and old : 
He'll find his burden then as light as air — 

His mind no longer jaundiced by his gold. 



\ 




THE POOR MAN'S BURDEN 

The sooty rain has soaked the sullen street, 
And evening falls upon it like a funeral 
shroud. 
Against the wall with muddy, ill-clad feet. 
You see a shrinking, crouching, phantom 
crowd ; 
Children they may be — old before they're 
young — 
With lean, pinched bodies clothed in decent 
rags, 
Sent by their elders, who are hunger stung, 

To wait for ' pieces ' on the butcher's Sags. 
They shiver as they push to keep their place, 

Eager to get their tattered wallets filled ; 
Hardship is written on each tiny face — 
Brats of an Empire, bom but to be killed ! 



THE HAPPY EXILE 

I AM a lively Frenchman, and I love your brown 

stout beer ; 
I love your kidney puddings, though they make 

me rather queer ; 
I love your lumps of bleeding beef — I love to say 

' Goddam I' 
I sing you * Rule, Britannia !' too, when very 

drunk I am ; 
I love your balls of fiery flour — potatoes — 

what you call ? 
I love your game of cricket, but I do not love 

the ball; 
I love your lovely English miss who makes me 

fly from France ; 
And much I love the gay can-can — ^but this I 

mustn't dance I 
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I love your cabs — a bob a mile ; I love your 

penny bus ; 
I love your penny saveloys — for better or for 

wtts; 
I love your soup — so thick and strong, I cut it 

with a knife ; 
I like to see your boxing-match — the cream of 

London life ; 
I do not dress in wooden shoes, nor lire on 

frogs in France ; 
But much I love the gay can-can. wliidi here I 

mustn't dance ! 
I love to pay the income-tax, and rates and 

taxes, too ; 
I love your tripe and onions much, and also 

Irish stew; 
I do not care for haggis Scotch, nor pies they 

make of pork ; 
But much I love the good pale ale and ham 

that comes from York I 
You keep me here, you treat me well, I shall 

not pine for France ; 
But I must dance the gay can-can and take my 

blooming chance I 



EAT YOUR PUDDING AND HOLD 

YOUR TONGUE 

The one thing I loathe is the gift of the gab, 

Though its praises a poet has sung ; 
I much prefer people not given to blab, 

Who got through their prattle when young. 
To all that will listen I give this advice — 
When the pudding's served out take a jolly big 
slice, 
And eat it — and hold your tongue ! 

Eat your pudding and hold your tongue, 
Do the same whether old or young ; 
If the pudding seems nice, take a jolly big 
slice : 
Eat your pudding and hold your tongue ! 

There's a jaw-mill that stands in the district 
South-West, 

Where pudding is eaten galore ; 
But they pile up the words in a way I detest. 

And the taxes I also abhor ; 
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They babble by day and they babble by night, 
Till they get their 'Supply,' and then out goes 

the light ; 
They eat, but they don't hold their jaw ! 

Eat your pudding and hold your tongue ! 

The Boss of the jaw-mill appears to be meek ; 

He gets what he wants with a nod. 
They call him a ' Speaker,' because he don't 
speak — 
The ways of the jaw-mill are odd. 
If the Boss of the show can exist without speech, 
What need has each member to mumble or 
screech, 
And talk when he'd much better plod ? 
Eat your pudding and hold your tongpje, 
Do the same whether old or young ; 
If the pudding seems nice, take a jolly big 
slice: 
Eat your pudding and hold your tongue ! 



THIRD CLASS— THEN AND NOW 



1837- 

An open box — a cattle-truck, 
Exposed to wind, and rain, and muck. 
The flap-door falls — a raking plane 
Up which you run your truck to gain. 
Within you stand, a herd of swine — 
This on a first-class London line. 



1899. 

A carpet floor, a cushioned seat, 

A toilet service, all complete, 

A sixty-mile-an-hour feed, 

A table-d'h6te in spite of speed ; 

A chair in which to sleep or smoke — 

All things to ease the travelling yoke. 



17 




The panorama rushes by, 

A picture pleasing to the eye ; 

The woods, the streams, the fields, the hills. 

Announcing every kind of pills ; 

You read them all and cannot tell 

The pill that's best to keep you well ; 

So go to sleep before you're flustered, 

And dream you're taking ' Beecbam's Mustard.* 



BRITONS NEVER, NEVER !- 



(Many London murderers are still undiscovered, and the 
buiglars who sacked the jeweller^s shop in Piccadillj are 
nearly forgotten.) 



'Tis now the molly-coddling hour of night, 
When pot-boys yawn, and pubs chuck out their 

drunks: 
Now rowdy ruffians, full of gin and fog, 
Are free to crack a crib or cut a throat. 
They know the over-rated peeler's eye 
Is fixed on pot-house doors ('tis half-past 

twelve) 
And streets where favoured Cyprians ply their 

trade. 
Who pay a kerbstone rent to prowl at ease. 
The free-born Briton, like a well-whipped cur, 
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Discreetly bowing low to Curfew law. 
Slinks home, his jingo tail between his legs. 
And {sollo voce) • Rule, Britannia !' sings. 
Thinking of taxes, rates, and many things. 



BLUE BLOOD 



I WAS born a younger son, 

Which is anything but fun. 
For my brother's got the title and the money ; 

He's the Earl of Donkeyshire, 

And a full-blown British Peer, 
And his speeches in the House of Lords are 

funny. 

He's as stingy as a Jew, 

And he always looks so blue 
When my Lady Mother has to pay my losses ; 

He thinks I ought to work, 

Like a shop-boy or a clerk. 
And leave to him the sport of backing 'osses. 

He is just the sort of prig 
Who will learn the statesman's rig 
And be honoured for his dulness and his 

riches ; 
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He is cautious, stupid, safe. 
And no Government need chafe. 
For he'll act 'just like a Blue-book dressed in 
breeches.' 

As for me, I cannot tell 

If my words I rightly spell, 
For I never cared a rap for education ; 

I am classed with unlicked cubs, 

But they like me at the clubs, 
And think I'm quite a credit to my station. 

Though I look a Bond Street swell 
Of the type you know so well, 

My pocket-money comes from playing billiards ; 
And I look so jolly green. 
That my game is never seen, 

And I owe those damned Infernal tailors 
milliards ! 

Do they ever dun me ? No! 

For they're shrewd enough to know 
That ' Blue Blood's ' always bound to marry 
money ; 

Some toiling millionaire, 

Whose bullion makes you stare, 
Is sure to find the younger son his honey. 



BLUE BLOOD 
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In this easy-going age 

I can always try the stage — 

A last resource of mashers ' on the make/ 
With clothes without a flaw 
My name is sure to draw, 

And when I cannot act, 111 ' fake/ 




MIDGET MAYORS AND ALDERMAN- 
NIKINS 

We've had a reign of Tweedledum, 

And one of Tweedledee ; 
We've borne the rule of Bumbledom — 

Re-labelled L.C.C. 
We're now to try another ' dum ' 

Laid down on City rules — 
A group of Thirty Turtledoms 

Will seize the Vestry stools, 
With midget Mayors, and sword and mace, 

And civic faults and sins, 
And Aldermen who'll be a race 

Of Alderman nikins. 



Beadles who 're roughly told ' Go hang/ 
Can scarce believe their eyes. 

Poor things ! they feel as great a pang 
As when a giant dies ! 
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The City's glory's now ignored ; 

We've seen it at its best : 
A rival Munching House and Lord 

Will rise up in the West 
The future Whittington will stare, 

A double chance to see — 
* Once Lord of East of Temple Bar, 

And twice of West to be I' 



n 



'TIME! GENTLEMEN, TIMET 

The Frenchman takes his eau sucr^ 

His coffee, rhum, or bi^> 
At any hour of night or day — 

He has no law to fear ; 
He plays his games of chance or skill 

In open view of all ; 
He doesn't seek a 'bogus club' 

And slink behind a wall. 

The Germans, like the French, are free 

From coddling ' half-past twelves ;' 
They eat and drink, and sing and dance, 

At hours to please themselves. 
Though ' blood and iron ' are in the air, 

Compelling all to fight, 
Apart from this, their tavern hours 

Are not cut short at night. 
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Italians, Belgians, Russians, Swiss, 

All gape at Angleterre ; 
Britannia ruling waves of drink 

Makes Europe grin and stare. 
To eat, and drink, and sleep like swine, 

Is not their hearts' desire ; 
Their csS6 is a ' poor man's dub,' 

Which aims at something higher. 



THE SAME HAT FITS ME STILL 

I AH a truly modest man, though petted like a 

Duke; 
I've won most games I've tried to win, though 

mostly by a fluke ; 
I'm author, bankrupt, ex-M.P. — I'm anything I 

will; 
And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 

hat fits me still. 

I've written plays that took the town, and 
dined with prince and peer ; 

I've written books that made them frown, which 
Mudie bought with fear ; 

I've won the Derby more than once, by impu- 
dence and skill ; 

And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 
hat fits me still. 
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Tve painted pictures all too sweet, that crowds 

have flocked to see — 
In fact, the man called Crichton couldn't candles 

hold to me ; 
I've edited the Times and Punch when both 

their guides were ill ; 
And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 

hat fits me stilL 

I 've been an actor-manager, the greatest of my 

kind — 
A piece that cost ten thousand pounds did not 

disturb my mind ; 
Tve seen in letters ten feet high my name on 

every bill ; 
And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 

hat fits me still. 

I'm now an active L.C.C., a ruler of to-day, 
A fussy Aldermannikin, with much to do and 

say; 
I'll rule with iron rod the town, with all my 

strength and might ; 
And yet my head's not Damn it I Yes ! My 

hat's infernal tight t 




BISHOPS THEN AND NOW 

There was a jolly Bishop once. 

Who bore the name of Sitill ; 
He praised all ale, both new and old, 

Of which he took his fill. 
His wife he called a malt-wonn, too, 

And made her pass the bowl ; 
He hated toast-and-water men, 

And loved a thirsty souL 

There was a greater Bishop still, 

A broad-souled man — Magee ; 
To make him Archevfique of York 

They moved him from his See ; 
The words that prelate said should be 

On adamant engraved — 
' I'd rather England drunk and free, 

Than sober and enslaved.' 



LYING ON THE TABLE 



' The final report of the Royal Commission on the Liquor 
Licensing Laws— the sabstance of which has already been 
published — has now been formally submitted to the Queen, 
and was last night laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons.'— jDofi^ Paper ^ July s, 1S99. 



Its rest has come — a lasting peace, 
A happy and a sweet release. 
Beneath the Speaker's weary eye. 
There on ' the table ' let it lie ; 
Free from all controversial rubs» 
Deaf to the claims of clubs and pubs. 
Pillowed on Blue-books, let it die. 
Down, down, down, down — 
Down amongst the Blue-bodes 
Let it lie! 




THE VOLUNTEERS 

There was a little man, and he had a little gun. 

With bullets made of bond-fide lead, lead, lead ; 

The Horse Guards at him laughed, 

The Army winked and chaffed 

At the perky way he cocked his little head, 

head, head. 
He was Punch's standing joke, 
Was snubbed by pipeclay folk. 
But still he kept on growing all the same, 

same, same ; 
And the 'Brook Green Volunteer' can now 

return the sneer 
That never checked his numbers nor his fame, 

fame, fame. 



OUR STREET SOLDIERS 



My collar's marked with C 

And a number — 23 ; 
And, cold or 'ot, my clothes is all the same. 

Tm put upon a * beat,' 

With barges on my feet — 
' Bobby Atkins,' if you arst me, b my name. 



My brother's dressed in red, 
With an 'elmet on 'is 'ed, 
And ' Tommy ' is the name he sticks in front ; 
He's a jolly sight too fine 
To own 'is fiaunly's mine. 
Though I lick him into blooming fits with 
blunt I 
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He's a hero, so he thinks, 

When the boozers stand 'im drinks, 
And talk about the Balaclaver charge ; 

I'm a ' peeler,' dressed in blue, 

And the common work I do 
Is never writ in journals fine and large. 

I'm arf the blooming day 

Keepin' cabs and vans at bay, 
As yokels gape their way across the Strand. 

At night I watch the pubs, 

To see that drunken cubs 
Don't break the laws that license arf the land. 

I'm flummux'd by the clubs, 

Those pretty bogus pubs. 
That play old 'ell and Tommy with the law. 

The pickpockets may pick, 

'Jack the Ripper' rip and stick — 
My post is at the publican's back-door. 

When my time for ' glory ' comes, 

I shall find it in the slums — 
A Balaclaver row in Seven Dials ; 

Though the odds is ten to one. 

Yet I mustn't cut and run — 
My duty is to face these sloggin' trials. 



OUR STREET SOLDIERS 

They may kick me into pulp, 

And my life-blood make me gulp, 
If I live I know Tve got a pauper's ration ; 

But ribbons, stars and stripes 

Are not for gutter-snipes ; 
We've not a blasted inch of decoration I 
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SHELLEY AND WATER 
On a Pork Pie 

I ARISE from dreams of thee, 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When my breathing's rather hard, 

And my chest feels rather tight. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ? — 

To an open window sweet. 



PARIS 

* The French PresideDt hat just opened a new itreet in 
the centre of Paris.' — Jirttuk Paper. 

* A street there is in Paris fiunous, 
For which no rhyme our bmguage yields, 



Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name u 
The New Street of the Little Fidds.' 

Thackeray: Bamllabaissi. 

My dear old friend, my Lord and Master, 

The foe of snobs, the friend of scamps, 
You're always with me as a pastor 

While tramping in the Little Champs. 
In ' New ' and * Cross ' Streets — pretty * Dials ' 

(French ' Dials ' only number six) — 
And Place des Victaires^ full of trials, 

That land the stranger in a fix, 
Where Fourteenth Louis strides his prancer. 

Louis Carthorse, my royal friend. 
Your statue is the pride of France, sir, 

And sturdy guide-post to the end. 
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The Bouillabaisse smells strong of saffron, 

The Chambertin is coarse and rough ; 
Bring me a bisque of croAi — no gammon — 

And after that a tranche de bceuf. 
They're Hausmannising all the Quarter 

With streets of interest bereft, 
Rues 'Croix' and * Nenve' they're bound to 
slaughter. 

The ' ancient ways ' are ail that's left. 



NEW YORK 



America, I thank ye 

For blessings purely Yankee, 
For Boyton, who saves my body at sea, 

While my soul's saved by Moody and Sankey 



VENICE 

You stand in Venice on the Bridge of S^hs, 

A cook-shop and a sewer on either hand ; 
The sewer is open, and the cook-shop tries 

To sell you Vtno d'Asti — common brand ! 
You think of days when Borgia ruled the 
roast — 

Her palace on the water still is seen ; 
But now the hucksters point to it and boast — 

'A Turkish bath now open, cheap and 
clean.' 



BERLIN 

GuTE Morgen, Mein Herren, und Leben sie 
wohl, 
Ich lieb much the Garten called Thier, 
And Unter den Linden's a very nice place» 
Though hotels there I find rather dear ; 
The Kraut which is sauer, the Fleisch which is 
schwein, 
Is good with the bright lager beer ; 
But where they make Hochheim, and what it's 
made of, 
I have not the slightest idea. 




GREECE 

Maid of Athens, ere we part. 
Give, oh ! give me back my heart. 
The moon declines to shine to-night, 

There's not a jet of gas alight — 
The brutal Co. have cut it off ! 
Think not, my sweet, I mean to scoff. 
When Greek meets Greek and doesn't pay. 
They act in that commercial way ; 
So, Maid of Athens, ere I go — 
My star, my life, I love you so — 
Your eyes must light my stumbling feet, 
I have no other light, my sweet 

The I-O-U-nian Isles of Greece, 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Are sordid haunts of trading peace. 
Of grimy hucksters, old and young. 



GREECE 
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Poor Sappho buraed, but buraed herself. 
So no one could or would ill-treat her ; 

But burning gas and wanting pelf. 
They'd sue her promptly as per meter. 




THE GIFT OF THE GAB 

It s a 'sumi^ia* thing;, that 'ere gift o* the gab ; 

It quite puts the stuns upon me. 
Last Saturday ni^t I went out on the grab — 

I might as well say on the spree, 
I went to a meetin' — a lectur', I think — 

Where a cove was a-spoutin' like mad 
I didn't want 'bacca, I didn't want drink, 

Though a D's worth was all as I'd had. 
He talked — s'welp my Gawd ! — well, he talked 
like a book. 

I'd not faked a cly ! There I stands ! 
Lawd perish me blind, 'fore I'd taken my faook 

t made one in the showin' of hands I 



SIXPENCE A MILE 
Dedicated to Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. 

With a neat rubber tyre, a carbuncle lamp, 
A bright-harnessed hack of the Tattersall 

stamp, 
I feel like a sportsman, and not like a scamp, 
And drive like a masher who's out on the ramp. 

For sixpence a mile ? No ! 

A shilling a mile, 
I'll drive to the devil in Badminton style I 

Now study my 'form,' I'm the Government pet, 
I act like a coachman, but look like a vet ; 
They give me a number in Government style, 
And think they have booked me for sixpence a 
mile. 

For sixpence a mile ? Perhaps I 

Winking the while, 
I drive, but not quite in the Badminton style I 
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A gent in his pleasure should never be balked. 
If he's out with a 'niece' who is pretty well 

chalked, 
I call her ' my lady ' — that's two bob a mile I — 
And drive like a whip, in the Badminton style. 

For sixpence a mile ? No I 

A shilling a mile, 
And a little bit extra to pay for the style I 



I never see nothing, I always know less ; 

I'm deaf, blind, and dumb when a gent's in a 

mess ; 
I'm outside the radius when s'poenas they fly, 
And even the beaks and the Yard I defy. 
For two or three thick uns, a drink, and a 

smile, 
I'll drive through the Law Courts in sports- 
man-like style 1 



' I leave it to you, sir — I leave it to you ' — 
I know when a bounder's a bit of True Blue ; 
I give him my number, he gives me a quid, 
And I go to the play with my missus and kid ; 
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And while I am there I reflect, with a smile : 
^ The law thinks I'm working for sixpence a 
mile ! 

For sixpence a mile ? Yes, . 

For sixpence a mile — 
And a little bit extra to pay for the style !' 



THE WINDOW CLEANER* 
Babvlonun Mansions, 1898 

How dizzy 'ds to cast one's eyes so low I 
The fighting sparrows in the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. 
Half-way down hangs one who cleaneth win- 
dows—dreadful trade 1 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 
The empty cabs that crawl along the road 
Appear like snails, and yon tall Pickford's van 
Diminished to a truck in charge of boys — 

almost too small for sight. 
The whistling fiends that chafe the public ear 
Cannot be heard so high. 
I'll look no more, lest my brain turn 
And the deficient sight topple down headlong. 
{Rings for the 'lift:) 

* Shakespeare was indebted for much of ' King Lear * to 
Holioshed's ' Chronicle,! and I in turn am indebted to 
Shakespeare for much of the above. 



FAUSTLING AND MARGUERITTLE 



Act I. 

You know the pretty German tale of Faust and 

Marguerite ; 
You know the pretty opera tunes you hear in 

every street ; 
You know a dozen bright burlesques in England 

and in France, 
In which the Faustling - Marguerittles show 

their legs and dance ; 
You know a grinning man in red, the Devil, if 

you please, 
Disguised in German prettily as Mephisto- 

pheles — 
Well, that's my pa, who's now nailed down with 

sulphuretted gout, 
And I, as Tempter^ take his place because he 

can't get out. 

19 
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I've brought his fossil spelling-book — a book 
not up to much — 

Containing many 'chestnut' tricks no music- 
hall would touch ; 

A Monte Carlo ' system,' which is bound to iail, 
of course — 

No word about the 'three-card trick,' or how 
to back a horse. 

The gentle craft called ' confidence ' and Bou- 
logne baccarat, 

Though known to every sucking-babe, are quite 
beyond papa. 

Act II. 

I seek for Faust, and find him, not in study 
dark and gnm, 

But dozing at a West End club, with stays to 
keep him slim. 

His teeth are gone, his hair is gone, but Clark- 
son sees to that j 

His tailor props him up with clothes, his hatter 
with a hat. 

I book him for my Faustling part, a part he 
wants to play ; 

I seek a Marguerittle next, who lives across 
the way. 
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She's in the Patchouli Arcade, a shop where 

gloves are sold, 
And she, the lovely seller, is as pretty as she's 

bold. 
A bogus ring, a necklet made of diamonds from 

the Cape, 
A supper at the Sans Paretic soon put my plot 

in shape. 
We are not bored with Martha, or a nurse of 

any kind, 
And when her brother does turn up, we're not 

surprised to find 
A private in the Ramrod Guards, whose views, 

quite * up to date,' 
Are such as every business man is pleased to 

contemplate. 

Act III. 

Old Martha bullied me because I worked with- 
out her aid ; 

I quite expected this, and so, to please the 
ancient maid. 

Her sixty years I made sixteen, and made her 
lovely, too. 

And got a Faustling, quite a boy, to walk her 
in the 'Zoo.' 
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I thought how cleverly I'd worked, and how 

I'd beaten pa. 
Till Faustling suddenly appeared, my clever 

schemes to mar. 
He saw my lively youthful nurse, and bolted 

with her straight ; 
Then Marguerittle flopped on me, and said I 

was ■ her fate.' 
1 sent young Faustling down a trap, and soon 

got rid of him ; 
But when I tried the spell on her, she'd neither 

sink nor swim. 
I swore in demon double Dutch, our favourite 

dialect ; 
I burnt my stock of sulphur squibs without the 

least effect. 
The book's a fraud ; I'm going now to take her 

down to pa. 
Perhaps he'll take her on himself, and I shall 

call her 'ma.' 



THE CONDESCENDING DUCHESS 

IN THE 'BUS 

They calls me * Oily Sam,' 
And so I s'pose I am, 

Though words is only squitter after all ; 
I'm not a bloomin' ass 
Who thinks he's tip-top class — 

I'm a coster, and I glories in my stall. 

When I goes about the world, 
With my * knockers '* nicely curled. 

The book I likes to study is the street ; 
I don't think much of schools. 
They mannyfacters fools 

Who never seems to feel their clumsy feet 

♦ 'Knockers* (or 'Newgate knockers') — well-greased 
side curls, like meat-hooks, common amongst costers and 
butchers' boys. 
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My models, I confess, 
Are rather nuts on dress — 

The tofts as never Hkes to make a fuss ; 
But one's above "em all, 
A model that I call 

The condescending Duchess in the 'bus I 



She's a pictur — that she is, 
With her 'orty blue-blood phiz — 

The way she hands the penny, s'elp me! 's 
grand! 
She stops 'em at the ' Stores ' 
in a style that I adores, 

And I follows like a puppy in her 'and. 



She waits her turn as mild 
As any coster's child, 

While counter-jumpers dares to call her 
' mum.' 
She thinks it's quite the thing, 
Danglin' parcels on a string, 
And she does it in a way that strikes me 
dum'. 



i 
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My donah's pretty smart, 
And In our donkey-cart 

We gives the Duchess lots of points, you'll 
bet. 
Yet both of us must own 
We wants a lot of tone 

When puUin' up for drops of 'eavy wet 

We've not quite caught the air 
Of old Grossveener Square — 

My donah thinks that air's not worth a cuss ; 
My donah's not quite right, 
She must watch with all her might 

My condescending Duchess in a 'bus I 



MOTHER WAS SO HAPPY THAT 
SHE DIED 

They calls it Dossers' Block, 
'Cos it stands near Dossers' Dodc, 
An' they've built the bloomin' pariours in the 
skies. 
Our garret's underground, 
Where six is alius found — 
We can't sing ' Home, sweet home,' but yet we 
tries. 

'Home, home, sweet, sweet home' — 

I s'pose they couldn't make one if they tried ? 

We lives in prison cells. 

Built by charitable swells, 
An' mother was so happy that she died I 

The manager's a skunk, 
Who thinks we're alius drunk, 
As if we'd got the coin to spend on booze ; 
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We're bound by stone-jug rules, 
Like paupers, thieves, and fools, 
An' can't behave exactly as we choose. 

• Home, home,* etc. 

The gates is shet at ten. 

An' the gas is put out then, 
An' we mustn't nail a pictur on the walls. 

Our Billy, killed at play 

By a drunken drayman's dray. 
Is taken down each time the 'spector calls. 

' Home, home,' etc. 



If we grumbles, then we knows 

It's a kick and ' Out you goes,' 
As lots of 'em is waitin' for the ' flat' 

For this they has the cheek 

To draw eight bob a week, 
An' never lets us keep a dog or cat ! 

* Home, home, sweet, sweet home ' — 
I s'pose they couldn't make one if they 

We lives in prison cells, 

Built by charitable swells. 
An' mother was so happy that she died ! 
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A Song of Sixpence. 

BY HUUE NISBET. 
•Bail Up r 

Dt. Bernard St Vincent 
BY W. £. NQHRia. 
Saint Ann's. 
Billy Sellew. 

Br ALICE 0-HAHLOH. 
The Unforeseen. 
Chance ? or Fata ? 
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TWO'SHILUNG POPULAR NOVELS. 



BY GE0RQE8 OHfiET. 
Doctor Rameao. 
ALaafcLove. 
AWdfdGift. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladiea. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiresi in Eagkiul 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Pho^'a Fortonea. 

BY OUIDA, 
Held hi Bondage. 
Stnithniofe* 
Chandoa. 

Under Two Fhtga. 
Idalia. 

Cedl Cairtemafay'a Gage^ 
incouuL 
Pock. 

FoUePaiine. 
A Dog of FfaunderBi 
Paaou^ 



In a Whiter City. 



Moths. 

Friendship. 

PipistreUo. 

BhnbL 

InMaremma. 

Wanda. 



Princess Najmadne. 

Two Little wooden Shoes. 

A ViUage Commnne. 

Othmar. 

Gnilderoy. 

Roffino. 

Syrlin. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 

BY MARGARET AQNES PAUL 
Gentle and Simple 

BY JAMES PAYH. 
Lost Shr Masshigberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 



BY JAMES PAYfi''-€9mHmmd. 
At Her Merer. 

A Woman'a Vengaancffc. 

Cedl'aTiyab 

The Clyffifda of C^ffs. 

The Family Scapegiaoe. 

The Foster Brodiera. 

The Best of HaabaadSi 

Found Dead. 

Walter'a Wocd. 

Hahrea. 

Fallen Fortoneai 

What He CortHer, 

Homorooa Stonea* 

Gwendoline'a Harveat 

Like Fatiier, Like Son. 

A Marhie R es id en c e . 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abb^. 

Not Wooed, hot Woa 

Two Hundred Pooada Rflfwaid. 

Less Black than We'ka FiiBtod. 

By Proxy. 

mghSnirits. 

Under une Rooi 

Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential Agent 

Some Private '^^ewa. 

A GraM from a Thorn. 

From Czile. 

Kit : A Memory. 

For Cash Onlj. 

The Canon's Ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 

HoUday Tasks. 

Glow-worm Talea. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the VHXL 

A Prince of the Blood. 

Sunny Stories. 

A- " 



BY EDQAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Biarie Roget 

BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
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TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 



flr f. C. PRICE. 
Valeatiiu. 
GeraJd. 

Ura. Lancaster's Rtrftl. 
The ForeMrners. 

BK HICHAHD PHfCE. 
Uis9 MBJcwetl'i Aflectioiu. 

flr CHARLES READS. 
It is Never Too Late to Mead. 
Hud Cash. 
Peg; WoffingtoD. 
Chiistie I ohastoae . 
Gnflitli Gnunt 
Pnt Yourself in Hia Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long;. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman' Hater. 
SLnglehean and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Man and other 
The Jilt [Animals. 

A Perilous Secret 
Readiana. 

BY MRS. J- H. HIDDCLL. 
Her Mother'* Darling. 
The Uninhabited Houte. 
Weird Storiea. 
Pairj Water. 

Prince of Wales'* Garden Party. 
The Mysterv in Palace Gardens. 
The Nnn'a Curse. 
Idle TaJe& 

BY AUeUE RIVES. 
Barbara Dering, 

B1 F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman in the Dark. 

flr Junes RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart 
Schools and Scholars. 

Bf DORA RUSSELL. 
A CoontiT Smetheut 



I Br W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Gallev Fire. 

On the Fo'k'ste Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 
I A Voyage to the Cape 
I A Book for the Hammock. 

Mysteryof the 'Ocean Star.' 

Tlie Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

An Ocean Trag«t]|. 
I Mf Shipmate Louise. 
I Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 

The Phantom Death. 

The Good Ship 'Mohock.' 
' Is He the Man? 

Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 
' The Tale of the Ten. 
I The Last Entry. 

Br ALAN ST. AU8rH. 

A Fcilow of Trinity. 

The Junior Dean. 

The Master of St Benedict's. 

To His Own Master. 
I Orchard Damerel. 

Is the Face of the Worid. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 
I flr GEORGE AUGUSTUS 8ALA. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

Br GEORGE R. SIMS. 

The Ring o' Bells. 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Tales of To-day. 

Dramas of Life. 

Tinkletop's Crime. 

Zeph : a Circus Story. 

My Two Wives. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scenes from the Show. 

The Ten Commandments. 

Dagonet Abroad. 

Rogues and Vagabonds, 
er ARTHUR SKETCHLEr. 

A Hatch in the Dark. 

er HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 
' The Plunger. 

Beatrice and F 

Long Odds. 
I The Master of RathkeUy. 
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TWO-SHILUNG POPULAR NOVELS. 



Bf T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Henn Djke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Bt Derioos Waja. 
hoodwinked. 
Bade to Life. 

The Londwater Tragedj. 
Bair||^o*s Romance. 
Qnittancein FoIL 
A Hnsband firam the Sea. 

BY n A. 8TERNDALL 
The A^B^faan Knife. 

BY R, LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
PnMid BAaisie. 
The Violin-player. 
Cressida. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for tttt Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Golden Lion of Granp^e. 
The American Senator. 
Fran Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
John Caldigate. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE 
Anne Fomess. 
Mabel's Progress. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

BY T. AD0LPHU8 TROLLOPE 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY J. T. TROWBRIDQE 
Famell's Folly. 

BY IVAN TURQENIEFF, etc. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY HARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant 
Pleasure Trip on the Continent 



BY MARK TWAIN— €amtimiid. 



The Gilded AB;e. 
HncfclebenT rinn. 
Life oo tiieMlssissippL 
The Prince aad the Panper. 
Mark Twam*s Sketches. 
Yankee at Coort of K. Arthur. 
The ;£i,ooo,ooo Bank-note. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Noblesse Oblige 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 
What ^e Came Through. 
BeairtT and the Beast 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungo's Ci^. 
^MsappearecL 
LadTBdL 
Buned Diamonds. 
The Blackball Ghosts. 

BY C. C. FRASER'TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. 
The Prince of Ralkistan. 

BY ARTEMU8 WARD. 
Artemus Ward Complete. 

BY AARON WATSON AND LILLIA8 

WA88ERHANN. 
The Marquis of Caiabas. 

BY WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 

BY MRS. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A ChUd Widow. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 

BY H. F. WOOD. 
Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. 
Land at Last 
The Forlorn Hope. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
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Aboat (Edmond).— The Fellah: An Egyptian Novel. Translated by 

Sto RAMDAL ROBKKTl. Port pro, mitttrated bordi. t/. 

Adams (W. Davenport), Works by. 

M tHUUommrW of ilM Drama t befatc a comprehentlv* Guide to th« PUy*. PUywrights. PUyvra. 
and Flavhouses of the United Kinsdom and America, fioni the Earliest Timet to the Preeeni 
Daj. Crown tro. half-bound, isi. 6«« ( Prt/mrimt. 

Qwlf maA QalddHI— I Selected by W. DAVENPORT AOAMS. Po tt Bvo. cloth lim p, ai . 6*. 

Agony Column (The) off 'The Times,* from 1800 to 1870. Edited 

wHh an intfoductioii. by ALICE CLAY. Pott Bro. cloth limp, ts. 6J. 

Aid^ (Hamilton), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 

Carr of Cayrljon* I Confldonoas. 

Alexander (Mrs.), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards. 25. each 

■aid, Wlto, or Widow ? !_j?iin* "L**^ 

Crown >ro. cloth, jx. 6d. each; poat Svo. picture boards, at each 
Valario*s Vata. I A lafo Into r— t. I Mona'» Chotca. i Bj Woman's Wit. 



Crown 8vo, cloth u. 6d. each. 

Ladj's Hall 

AOoldon Aniamn. T Mn, Crieliton'o Crodltor. 



Tha Cost ol bar Prido I Barbara, 



aid and Paarasa. i A Plght wltb Pata. 



Allen (F. M.).— Qreen as Grass. Crown Svo. cloth« 3J. 61/. 



Allen -(Orant), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. each. 

Tha Bvolatlbiilst at Largs. i Moorlan d Idylls. 

Pfmadlal PbllOOOpby. Crown 8wfc art linen, y. 6A 

Crown tro, cloth estra, y. 6d. each : pott tro. illustrated J>oard«. t /. each 
Tba Dsvirs Pla. 



la IQiittratkMis. 
Frontia. 




fR 



all 



This Mortal CoU. 

Tba TsBts of SbasB. Frooth. 



rs Daagbtsr 



ThoDaebassof 

Blood Boyal. 

Ivan Oroot's Hastsralaeat 

Ths Bcalljwad. 74 IUu>tk. 

At Marksl Valua. 



Pr. >aMlasr*s Fatlsat. Fcap. 9v9, doth boards, if. < rf." 



Anderson (Mary).— Othello's Occupation. Crown 8vo. c lo th. 3s. 6?/. 
Arnold (Edwin Lester), Stories by. 

Tha Wo a d a t f sl Advaatarao of Phra ths Pbmnlclan. Crown ^vo. cloth extra, wkh la 

<. : post tro. Illastrated boanlv -jx. 

With Frontispiece b y S. L, WiK»n Crown^o. <Joth. jr. M. 



iluslratioM by H. M. PAGET, y. M. ; post tro. Illastrated boanU vx 

la Of St. Htsholaa. WhhF 



Artemus Ward's Works. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown Svo, 

doth •atf, y. fcfc— Abo a PDPULAK EPmow post fro, pictu re boardy 9S. 

Ashton (John), Worlcs by* Crown SvoTcioth extra, ys. 6d. each. 

SIstoffF of tha Ohat-Books af tha ISth Caatarj. with 334 Tiiuxtrations 
__ amoagt^Wtt. aad latlra of faa SoMitaaath Csatury. Wuh aa inii<trati.->nv 

I'itU 115 illu.uations. 



HasMtup. Wit. aad latlra of faa Safaataaath Csatury. \ 
Banish CaHsatara aad Batlta oaJlaaalaoa tha Plrst. >v 
■odora itroat Ballads. Withsr nhiatratlbaa. 



Bosial laib la tha BalgB of tfaaaa aaaa. with 9 $ iHusrratwns. Crown tvo. cloth. 5^ hd. 

Crown Ho. doth, filt top. tt. each. 

flsslal Ufs aadav tha Bagaaay. Whh 90 nhntratkms. 

Plorlial'a Pally l The Stoty «4 Cso«GH IV. With Photogravure Frontispiec e and 11 I Dii a lratl oM 

Bacteria, Yeast Pan^, and Allied Species, 'A'Synopsis off. By 

W. B GROX-V B A. With Wjiimmnnkon, Crows tvo, doth titra. y U. 



9 CHATTO & VVlNDL'S. Publishcrj, in St. Mvtln's Lam, La«dM. W.C 



Bard5ley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.)t Woriu 1^. 

■fiCllsh Burnamu i Ttab Sonictt and StKn.iActtton. Cwgmm^^ doch. yw. 6^ 
Curlomltl— of Puritan WoHwncUitm^ Crown trg^ doeh. y. 6J. 



Baring Qould (Sabine, Author of -John Herring/ Sbc-h Novels by. 

Cionn 8%o. cicih extra, y. 6i. cich ; pon tra^ Bait if d boards, ax. 
■•d Bptdar. 1 nW" 



.k 



Barr (Robert: Luke 5harp), Stories by. Cr. 8va cl.. y. 61 

In a BMamar Chair, with fr^nntpecem.'] Vicnctia^DBUAnr Hammoxol 

Prom WhoM Boama. &c. W:;h 4- ll.ii^aiiMis by HaL HL'KST aad oAmv 

RsvonKo ! ^Vlth la ISuuraiiiMis b> LANCbLuT SrEED and aetaan. 

A WomaA lalarvanoa. >V;th 9 inu strationi by H al Hu rst. 

Tho UnchanglnC Bast 1 Beinc coiiit Notes oa a VUt fio tho Fanfafer Edge of tbc Mcd .i — 

Barrett ( Frank) T^ovels by. 

I'cst B% >\ 1" j>ti4ttd boartlc. v. aacb; cloih. a/. &/. each. 
Tha Bin off OUa Zaaaoullclu 
Between Life and Death. 
FollT Morrison. I Heaaat Oavla. 
LUtie Lady Linton, 
a ProdlcaT'e Prograu- 



Joha Perdi an 1 HU HalL 

A KoootllBd Vaatfaanea. 

Llaat. Bamabaa. > Posad Sallifk 

For Lova aatf Hoaoar. 



(>• -»r. .--. \ i-l'.ih. 1:. ^f. r.y- \ : {vj»( Ero. picture lioar Ji. as each ; cl«ch !iiap. *s. ^■* ca-i. 
Fettered for Life. 1 The Woman of tha Iroa Braealata. | Tba llai^Uad 
A HiaalnC Wltneaa. W»th 8 Iilurtration* by W. H. M^khb tsuM. ^^ 

Crown 8ro, ck.1l:. u. hd. eacb. 
Was Bha Jaatlfled 7 
Under_a Btran ga Ma ali. With ! ■» i nartra t tons by E. F.Brfwtn'ali^ 

Barr ett (Joan).— Monte C ario S t ories* Fcap. 8vo, cloth. isTS 
Beacbnsfield,' Lord. By T. P. OConmok. M.P. t;r. Svo. ctoth. 51 



Beauchamp (Shelsiey ).— O rantley Orange. T\»t 8%-o. boait U. 25 
Besaiit (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels by. 

rrc«:i !vo. tlcth extra, xr. tt.i, cacb; p<nl Iro. inuktr«ic<l board«. zm. cacSi; «JockliB«^ ar. W. 



ovels 

«:i S«o. Llc:h extra, xr. bf. cacb; p<m Iro. inuktr«ic<l boards 

idy-HonaF Horilboy* Bj Call 



Bv Caila'a Avbour. 

Tha Chaplain of tfaa Plaac 



Tho Boamy Btda. 

Tha Caaa off Mr. Laeraft. A: 



Twaa la Trafaidar's Bay. iT:. 
Tha Tan Toara* Taaaat. A: 



■aady- Money HorUboy 

"j Little Olrl. 
Ilth Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

Tha Golden Buttarfly. 

The Honks of Thelema. 

*.* TYrti £re a'-o I.ii R \KV I.'.iiT.'-TS? rf all :hc absre, axceptiif Boady-Hoaay Hortlhoy 
The Golden Bottorfly. !-a= t-.<tae!x Kt m new upe oua l4nre cmwn i\o race '■■ t ^ _- ■ 
• --M. • c ..'. ■ ?..\\ roi I. i.AR r:-n :..-,*..- cf Tha Ooldan Battarfly auJoi JKll Sons and Con* 
ditlons of Me n> ine lium *si, t i. ».i v?i ; let?;, u. ej * . 

Besant (Sir Waiter^"' Novels by. ~~ 

t't wntx .. k'. •': exir.i. »: i./.^icTi : r--.t >>vo, j;i'i»lr3ttl I r^rJ*. ; ea.h ■ »''^.'' '.-. jr. x.- &:'.e 'JU 
All Berts and Conditions of Hen. Wit:i la IL■J^•I..t■••l>b> hKKi». bAiOiAkOw 
The Captains' Room. A.-. W!T^ I r-atisrifce S y E. J. Wsii i:.f x. 
Allln a Garden Fair. ^Vl;^l (, i iiuKtiitior.c l>v H \RRV I-I'Rn:^.^. 
Dorothy Forster. \V r ■■■ I r: -.•.ti>ficce by Charlls Gri.::n. 
Uncle Jack, ■•-■■! -iS-er M-:r:e«. i ChUdran of GIbaoa. 

The World Went Very Wall Than. With la Illu'.irat.jnk t-y a. i'OKt->T:F s. 
Herr Paulust Hv. Kw. r'.»i;n-xi:i«4!k «r.dhisFUI. Tha Bell of Bt. PauTai 

For Faith and Froedom. Wi:»» ?"-.:*tr«i<T> by A. FoRtsi n K a:: i I . IVAUi*^. 
To Call Her Mine, .V.-. w-v. ^ i:;i,-.irstir.r>!y A. F<?rc3i;lr. 
The Holy Rose, .V . ^^ ■!*• Ir. nf.>i icce h>- F. Barsarp. 

Armorel of Lyonesse : A Rrrnaiiir "f Tod4v. With i: iau.iriti--«i-s »ij- 1". B.vKWKaw 
Bt. KatherlneNi by the Towar. Wiih ti IUurtntipn«. hy C. Gk kev 
Verbena Camellia Btapbanotls, X:c. Wt!h 4 Fr-r.tispicce I') GOF.nos BF..^w;:r, 
The Ivory Gate. Tha Babal Qaean. 

Beyond the Dreams off Avarlca. W r.h is !!tustra!:onsbv W. II. Hydp. 
Tn Deacon's Orders. &:c. w-.th Frontispiece byA.FORXSTifiR. 1 Tha BavoU of ■ 
The Maaiar Craftamaa. I The City of Hafu^ . 

CrcwTi tvowcjoti, u. 6rf. each. 
A Fountain Sealed. W::h a Frost uneee. I Tha Chanf aUnS 
Tha Orange Clrl. With « lM;;strat;ar.> b y F- r BCRAsl.' t/owa avo. z3m\. ffilt top. 6s. 

The Charm, j-.-.d ether Pra« jrv»«»m Piay«."by SirWALTER BESANT asd Waltkk H. r»:Ll.'':.ii 
V. ■::- ■;: :. :r*:.ir.. ^y Chr'S HammOMD and JULF. COOHMAM Crows Jvo. dash, ffi eJn* ^ . 
..- i:-s J..J... :o r«;.;;c «!:& the Vzlfazi l^tioa of Sir Wal TEB. BsSANTS NsvcU y. c^ 

rifty Yaars A#o. w-ih xu lUus^tic^i: drcwaiTc. j:!tV i*. 6/. 

Ihe Eulogy of Richard JafVsrlas. Wr.!: P;rtra>:. Crc*cl.s. .tctL.l:. 

London. « -h li* I!:u$Tnt:c::«. Der.v 6\?. cl;:!:, t^. 6.f. 

Westminster. \\J:h Etched lrcn:i:pje;e by F. S. WaLKER. R.r.. aij 1:3 12-*^*:. ^ w 
^VlI T ;a?! Twil N and ether?. IVn.y gvo. tf. tli. -''./. 

South London. «~!h Et.UJ FiiJilljt-ic^e by F. S. W\:ki;k. R F.. ir. 1 x;« I-'..'— r.-j,. 
•,^ :-> •*■■. I.! !li. ^i\' t.'p. i-x. 

Jerusalem : T:-.e i:'.'.\ of He.-.-.l ar.1 Salalin. Bv Waltfr Besas'v a--.l E- H PiL-:rR. Fj-:*.i 

L v.: ■•*:!. Wjth a new C:.4ptcr. a Map. and 11 liliistratii^u Sa-.-uI *'.e:ay Pi-ci. cIi".. -/. tS, 
Blr Richard WhlttlnKton. Wjts Froctisrir:e. Cromi f^f. -r :-:tr. y. aS. 
Gaspard do Goll^y. ^^i:?: a Fcni^ir. Crovntv?. ir: linen, u ci. 



Beclutcin (Ludwlg-).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

■nxin. Wttli Addhloaal TaWi br the BinUeii (Jhihu. ud ft UiuIiiIiEiw by RiCHTm. Sqiim 

Bellew (Frank).— The Art of Amusing: A ColteeiioD of Gncerul 
Bennett (W. C, LL.D.).— Songs for Sailors. Post Svd, c1. limp.ii. 



Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 



Bill Nye's Comic Hlstora^ of the United States. With 146 Illas. 



Bodkin (M. McD., Q.C.).— Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 



Bourget (Paul).— A Living Lie. Translated by John ds Vausas. 
Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 

■■SUak l(»w™ij™ ' OiiMmlnAl IIMarr dIJ Mm J.«^_ T»B VjK. t^lf tn. ttglk, tfM. 

Boylc (Frederick), Works by. Post ivo, illD)tnt«d bds., a». oachT" 

ChMfal M *t ■■-M« »' « !*■* ■ J_ Can s »fm. I ■*■»<« UM. 

Brand (John).— Observations on PopularAntlqiiltlea ; chiefly 
Braysbaw (J. Dodsworthl.— Slum Silhouettes: Storieiui Loodua 

iJ.. Cn>— fcft -JMa. Jl. u. . ^ . 

Brewer (Rav. Dr.], 



Brlllat-Savarln.— QastrOMHny as a Hne Art. Trasslsled In 

K. E. ainiMiion u-a. >m »r». Mt-b»^ ». 

Bryden (H. A.).— An Exited Scot: A RonuDce. With a Frontii- 

fJM. br f ^Ca o MPTOW.K . 1. Cw «»»^ •*>•*. *i. 

Brrdges (Harold). —Uncle Sam at Home. With gi Illasiraiioni, 



4 CHAITO A V% INDUS. PubhaJKr^. ii i $t . Martia's L^ mi, Ltmd^m, W.C. 

Buchanan (Robert), Novels, ftc, by. 

4'r."*R '\r. c'.o\\ rxtr». jr. ft/. ea:h : po«! !rv?». rus:ri;c4Jb<nrds. ■*. ecc!s. 
Th« Shadow of th« Bword. 
A Child of Natura. w-.s'i rr.T.tj«'-irc«'. 
God and th« flan. \\ii'> n r.lu«tr.-,:i..n^ hy 
Lady Xllpatncli. fKki tv Iiarnak:* 

Tha Hartyrdom off MadaUna. \^nh 
I- :.:.!' «,M^vc .y A. '^V. CiVlTK. 



Lova H« for m-wr. \\nh Ft^sxi3z^*«t 
Annmn Wat^r. Posctova ■aaov^ 

£ha Haw Abalmrtf. lla«Sal OaM. 
latt : A Stcrv of a C^rtv m. >? -': r— :.-=-••'• 
Tha Master of «htt Mlna. ws-. >>-■: -t 
ThaBalrof Uaa«. , W«makBmB4tka] 



Had and Whlta Haattaar. Cro«-n 9vo. cicth cstrm. 3r. 6/. 



Tha Wandarlntf aw t a Chr:atniA<. Carol Crown ero, cloth, fit; 



Tha Charlatan. Bv R<'>ff.rt Di-chanan and IIp.nkv Mvrkay. Creva er? c!t«2u 1ry^ a 

I ror.uv,Mrce I'jr T. il. K01:NSi1.V, ji. 61/. ; pfflU Sto, picture board's, sf. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy^ U'iihTxansIa- 

:.• r.> *if llic u>;vt.it:^ rs. llemy t»o. cU>t^ e\tia. -t. tJ. 

Malancholy Aaatomlaadi An Abri.l^irat of Burton"? Ax atom v. k-.*; •to. h^iti^, v. :.'■ 



Calne (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6J. each. . 

£»o, Ul.«traTeJ I ^arwU. ss. each : cicih Ihnp, ». &/. each. 



pes: 

Tha Shadow at a Crlnaa. | A Soa of HaSu. | TIm traaaif a? 

AIM LiMiARY EDITIONS o( Tha DaamaMr aa;l Tha ShaSoiv of a CMaaa. »rc .1 ar« *■.-«. 

cmwn 8v.->. 4n.i I'Our.d uKifunn «ith Tha Chrtatlaa* ta. etch: axul CHEAP FOf\'l-AK Lz : . .v'-'^-' t 
Tha Daamatar -a.l Tha Shadow of a Crliaa« mrihiaii trc, |jonrait-cc«cr. ut. m^.-i.: :.. f. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the * Black 

Canadian North-West (The). By E. B. Osborn. Crown Svo. tuck. 



Captain Coi;;net, Soldier of the Empire: An Aut.-bloizrArbv. 

1 ':■■ '. '. V !..•■ ..'XN L\i .!ifV. irinsJ-UeJ ly V.n. C\KKV. A\ jta i.-.- i.'iuktrav-.njw C -. ■':::-; 

Carl vie (Jane Welsh 1, Life of. By Mrs. ALtxAND^K Ikelan-. \\.::i 
Carlyle (Thomas^.— On the Choice of Books. Post Svo. ci . zs. cJ. 

Corraspondanca of Thomaa Carlyla and R. W. Bmaraon, 1S34-1S71. K...:?i '.f 

K \ S ■ '• \\ 1: S.:tr..'-. 1 ■». \ ■■.■|i . ■ ■ w!-. ■■. . . ■■ •'.■■. .4-. 



Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. Wiih 17 lilusira- 
Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by^ 

Tha King In Yallow. Cr.-w:-. ^vo. «.! •:h, 3^. &/. ; f. »;>. svo. cU/'.h limp. xr. )^. 
In tha Quartar. r ly. »* .. .'. ••».. a^. ^/. 



Chapman's (Georg:e), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

li .1' •■ .! • t;..^-.— V-:. IF.. r..-«.< i-.l M-'ijr Tr .••.«'. i;:. is v. yn.'.'.'.: L"*>.\_.- ?.v A. C. Sw :nbi."KM,— V.t 
II!.. ^:■■.r,^..l!.■■n'. ■■!■ t!:c lu-4 1 i-i t •Ji>s»«r>. Tl.r** Vs4*<. «:ro»n ovi.1. ,.Lih. .?». 6,/. -v.h 

Chappie (J. Mhchell).— The Minor Chord: the Stor>' oir V Phma 
Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Wiih 

• i.-:^ urr"l PI iTi"^ an 1 2^ ^^'>' ■<!«:u:^ Cr<i»n 4to. ctiXh eitro. 31. &/, 
Chaacar for Schools. ^^;!^ ii.r *iu-T^ of hU Timri 4:..*. i:i« U\>rfc. By Mrs, II R. H«%r;:<i 
A N«v» V J.:.<.in. TC\i-f.l. W.'.'., a Ir-i.tisjacvC. r»e'. ■>■ *vo. vi.«tti. as. W. 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open. 

i..^f. tv HOWARL' Sl.iUST^ .'.. EjircliyK B W.)XM.\LU. Crown ivo. clo«h. ff. 

Tha Minor Tactics of Chass : A 1 rov.-.se on I'r.r r>op..ArT.c.-.* of the Fo.-ce« in cbcd-c=:e tc ^:-> 
icgjis. I'li:::!-,-.*. U> }' K '^ :j:-.j i-j F. C IK well. L^iij fcap. ?vo. cU>th. »r. t»j. 

Tha Hastings Chaas Tournamant. C-,-.: \.::.-.c t^s A..*h. r:5?i Arcj:r.t of the ?%> r— :r*9 
;-sa>pi A-J^r -Sept . i^;t V t'i A:.-!c:*:ior.< •\ P.LL^Vk^. l.A<KFK. T*RRAS»;:i. SlKix."- 
!: -M.I H-K-;. rr.i"MN;*NN". i^Ar -:• i.r.V. B: ^CKr* K.Nf.. O'. N-'l'T ».."., T.N«ll.\. >! »*. \ -^t 

Alr:\: r.i -ijrji-;.!. 4lSkc!j.i-- ■• f.f rhf*-. \!..iu*i^. .;::.l ^P-rrii-:* LdiTe.l t>> H. F. CHsori.*.*. 
C.'.tf-tj'T l-.i.t„.ri. i'r-wii «■■..'. .k;;-., f... 



Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

For tha Lova of a Lass. >'i^<-t •:\\ illustrJicJ W-\t U. ». : ct- ih. u. &f. 

By tha Kisa of tha Blvar : 1 ti-.'^ <u. j t^keuLes ia b«,bta T}i.eJJc. Crbvn mc, do'J-« 31. a/. 



CHAt TO A W INPU^. t>ublUliTA. Ill ^t MaHi<*« Un». JJmdott, W.C f 
Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. Mch. 

PmI P«rrol]. t Why PmI PattoU BUlsd hla Vlte _ 

Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo. y, 6d. 
Coates (Annii).— Rie's Diary. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6i. 
Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Tll« Car* of Boats. Po^ Rvo. lUuftrated Imorits. ar. 

Th« R«d BulUui. Crown Hvo. clinli rxtr.n. 3r6i/. : ivn^t Ovo, mu^rateil Imard^, it. 

Tli« BardSR of laaboL Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jx. 6/. 



Colerldsre (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Fcap. 8vo, 

clulh, ij. Of, 

Collins (C. Ailston).— The Bar Sinister, i'ost 8vo, boards, ir ^ 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.j, Books by. 

fUusiMtUoBa of T«nnyaon. Crown 8v<>. cloth extra. 6f. 

JoaatlUUI Bwlft* A Hii>i;r.iiihir«l mhI Critkal Stu<ly. t'ruwn Svo. rltith rxtr.i. 9t. 



Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth eitra. yt. 6J. each ; |mmI 8>o. Uhisiratctl I<omiI«. 9t. r.-^ch. 
rrom Ml«al<ht to MldaKbt. t Blaekamltk and Behotar. 

Traaamllmuon. | ^JToo^PUy mo Paloo. | Tho Villas Cointij. 

Pn«t Svo, illu«rat«tl Iwards m. each. 
Bwoot anno PM** I A Pi^lit wit h Portiwo. 1 B woot mmA Twoaky. | Praaoos, 

CoHins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Crowu Svo. cKxh vxtro, maiiy lUu&ir.itPtl. v- &/• «ach : ptM tro, picture bo«rt1<, at. sacb ; 

• loth Hmp. 31. 6f. rach. 
My MlaooUaalas. 
Arniad41o. 
Poor MlM PiBoh. 
HIas or llro.7 



Aatoalaa. 

Basil. 

Hldo and Bask. 

Tha Wonan In Whlta. 

Tha Mo o BStona. 

Man and Wlfa. 

Afksr Dark. 

Tha Dsad Baorak. 

Tbs Quaan of Haarto. 

Mo Ma 



Tha Maw lla#dalsa. 
Tha Proxaa Daap. 
Ths Law and tha Lady. 
Tha Two Oastlnlaa. 
Tha Hauntad Hetal. 
Tha Pallan Laavaa. 



tavw 



Jaaabal's Daadlii 
Tha Blaak Boha. 
Haart and Belaasa. 
* I Bay Mo.' 
A R^a's Ufa. 
Tha Bvll Oanlus. 
Llktla Movala. 
Tks L^aey of Cala« 
Blind Lova. 



Pi>pri 4R EniriiiN v Medium A»u. t.i. e.v h: .l.>ih. ii ra. h. 

Poaiaa la Whlta. I Tha Moonstoaa. i Antontaa. | Tha Daad Baarat. 

Colman's (Qeorge) Humorous Works: * Broad Grins/ * My Night* 

fown and Slipper*.' Ac. Willi Ltf* <auJ Frootispiec*. eruwn two, cloth cvtra. y. 6il 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

yt. 6d. ', pott tro. iJhi«tna«d boards, ai. 

Colt-breakins:, Hints on. By W. M. Hutchison. Cr. Svo.cl., 3*. ei. 
Convalescent Cookery. By Cathbrinb Ryan. Cr. 8vo, if. ; cl., ii. 6i. 
Conway (Moncure D.).—Qeorire Washington's Rales off Civility 

Tr4ce«l to their Sources and ReMored. Fcap. Svo, JapaacM tcllum. *s. 64. 

CooperJ Edward H .).— Qeofffory Ham ilton. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 31. 6d, 
Cornish (J. P.).— Sour Q rapes : A Novel. Cr. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6t, 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England ; or. The 

Drollt. Traditioav and Super«iti.>at of (Md CorawalL CuOrcted by KOSBRT liUKT. F.R ft, VfkM 
two Steel FUtos by i;KORv;ii CHC'lKSKANK. Crown tvo. cloth, jt. 6^. 

Cotes (V. Cecil).— two Qlrlson a Barge. With 44 Illnstratioaa by 

I'. If. TOWNSBND. Cnma Sto. docU eatra. y. &/. : p-^-tt Svo, chith. ti. 6d. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 



Sha Prophat of tha Oraat Bssaky Mottatalns. P<m 9\i\ lllu'ar.tte«l hoar<K u. 
Is Vaalabad Star. Crown Svo. clothe «tra. i 6.^. 



CnuD (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits and White. Fcap. 8vo, 

cIbiIl u. ^L 



6 CHATTO ft WiNbUS. PabiUhen. iii St. Martin's Latf^. L>Brt>«. W.^ 



Crellln (H. N.), Books by. 

■omancM of thm Old ■•raMllo. Wiih a ic-.inraiior.s bj S. L. woon. Crcwn f»t^o^ dock, vt: a. 

TaJ«s of (h« Caliph. Crown 8^\ cloth, ^f. 

Th« W««fn «mi A Drann. Cr-'^mf^o. if . 

Criin (Matt.) •—Adventures off a Fair Rebel. Crowo 8x0^ dcth 

c»7n. im U J hro-.tl5fi»«t by 1>an. BKARP. jr. 6Y. ; |»sy»t e*o» iUiafratcil bounlg^ sx. 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales off Our Coast. By & R. 

rRvTCKHT. OlT.BEKT PARKHP. li.^fiOI.D FRBr-ERK-. '0.' and W, CL\Kk: Klf'EiL HlJi 

li».rtf .:...:.& i-y Fk\NK BRA>lviW\:. ( i^mt t,:-. CKt>- y^-j: 

Crbker (AirsTB. M.), Novels bv^' Cro\hn 8vo, cloth extra, 31. el. 

•■.-.i.!i i-< "i i">o. illu^'tmed ! ■.■jri!<. 2j. each : clotTi linp, ts. t^t. rach. 
Pr«uy Hlu MavUlc. • InUrMnnco. r VUlatfc Tales a Smm0m 

Prop«r Prld«. A Pamlly Uksnsss. ' Trsfsdlss. 

A Bird of PssBstfo. 'To Lot.' Ths Hoal loitfF RlMs. 

Diana Barrlngtoa. A Third Ponoa* Msnflaa or aiatfla? 

Two MasUrs. I Mr. JsnrtSi ■ 

Croitn Bvo, doih ettra. y.6J. each. 

In iho Kingdom of Korry. ] »oyosd tho Palo. I Jiasoa.ae. | Isms Oaa MMi^ 

Crown ^o. cloth, gilt tofx &(. each. 
Hlu Balmalno'B Pa«t._ I Infatuation, j Torsnco . Wit h 6 1 a ayt*. by Sidxev P % ry t . 

Criiikshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series: The 

riRST. ir-rin 1^-1^ t.-» iWk : th« SECOS'D, from 1844 to 1S5V A Gathcrteff of th« Best H^bout N 
Tkacki-k.w. l(<'f <d. Mavhew. Albert Smith. A'Beckf.tt. ROBEMr Broi'Ck. &c. avk 

niii'ieri :i« S\«^\ LneritinKS and Wocdcuf« by CEORCB CkL'IKSHANK. HIME. LaNOKIXS; Ac 
Two WN.. cr.wn <>vc>. z\3il\ ^ili. ^i. 6J. each. 
Tho Lifo of Ooorgs CralkBhaak. By Blanchard Jerrold. With 84 i:::.anrices aal * 
Jiiijlt'-^ti\^ty. Crown Pro, cloth eatra. y. 6 ^. 

Cummins: (C. P. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., &s. 6J. ea. 

in tho Hobrldoo. ^Vith an Autotype Fronti«£iece and si rilu<Tr4i:<-:i<. 

In tho Himalayas and on ths Indian Plains. W'n'. 4-' i:iuatiati -n<;. 

Two Happy Ysars la Csy lon. with aa liiuAtfjt icn<. 

Via Cornwall to Eg ypt. With a riictcgrai ure Fronti s piece. Dem y frt* . cloth. ■/. &/. 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook off Heraldry; with Instructions 

for Tr.icJpc l\;'!;i:rcei an*! Deciplieriiij; .^r.clcr.t MSS., &c. r».uR\ E.!.:ij:'. re»iyed, with 4-j8 Wocir_T- 
a-.J 2 C'/. .aid I'Atc*. Crc^ti !■*.', c'..!h «rxtf a. fcj^ 

C ypies (W.). — Hearts of C Jold. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 35. 6*f. ; post 8vo. bds.. 2 5. 
baudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or. Port Salvation. Crcvn 

i'\'\ cl'.\. %.xu:. xi. 6./^; 1 1 «t 9vo, il". :<trated l-oard«. si. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints ffor Parents on the Choice off 

a Prtife5< i\>n f ■■ r their Son* whe n Bta rtlaf IB life. Crown «yo, fUt^. i. . Cf. 

Davidson (Tlugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece l>y STaNLFV \V<.Vi?I>^ Crown Svo. c loth e»;;.^. ■;; ^^ 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. Svo, 15 ea . cl.. is,6J. ea. 

Ono Thoaaand Nodical HsRlms and Surgical Hints. 
Nursory Hints: A M.vi.rr «r.ui If -.r. JlcaltV. anJl?:':ea«e. 
Foods for ths Fat: The L\>.teti-.- Cv.re c f Corp.;>:.:> n:-..i -.'f Gcut. 

Aids to Long Llff. Crrwr. Sv.?. c- ; o! ^ThKmp s- c/. ^^^ 



Davies* (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited. 

V :•'.: I::!r. ".u.ticnar I N.-tee. I y liev A. B. fikC-s vK . . V i* T* \\ '.-., croi« p. •• r :1.-!?-. jl". iJ tm:\. 

l3awson (El-asmus, M.B.).— The Fountain off Youth. Crown Svo,' 

*.k*.?, ftxtr.i. with T»oj:: :;:r'i'.; .-.- )y HV.WP Xl^i? ::':. ?• t.i. ■ \ '.-: •"»■?. ruL>:r?te.1 V<>ir.'s. ir. 

De IJuerin (Maurice), The Journal off. Edited by G. S. Trebi.~t!en. 

With a Memoir ly SAlNTr.Bfclvr. Tr.w.,!i:c.l fioin l.-f z:\). I reach LJ;::-.-n>y ^Kr^sir. P. Fk:"!;- 
ING><AM . F cap. i\o, half-lKL-ui. s_r. 6.^. 

De Maistre (Xavief).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by llKNK V ATT WELL. Pvj>t £ > o. cir.lh h:r.p. =J. t ^^ 

De Mlile (James).— A Castle In Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, wiih 

_ a Frontiij'iece, y. 6./. ; |-?rt fvc. iUu'tiiteJ '>oarJ_> ?/. 

Derby (the) : the Blue Ribbon off the turff. With Brief Accouats 

f.fTuR Oaks. Uv_Lo! 'is H r.vR Y Clk::o v. C rown 8^- o. cK tfh imip. af. 6./; _____«^__ 

Der\^'ent (Letth), Novels by. Cr. Svo. d., 3J. 6.f. ea. ; post Svo, 2s. ea. 

Our Lady of Tsars. Jl Clrcs's Lovsrs. 

bewar (T. R.).— A Rambie Round the' Globe. With 22o~Jliastra^. 

ll*-u*. Cr r.n j-.o, cl.tl; e\tr«, f/. W'. 



CWATTO * WiNDtJS, PahUiHtTt. iii St. MTtlB'« L«ii e. LMidoa. W.C y 
De Wlndt (Harry), Boak« by. 

ThMBfli UM OBld-ruida at Alulu is aarliif ainlu. niih Mtf ud jg Mi-i>i(« iibit- 
yrtt^S^ vr SimTmaa A^j« n tipi^*'cfowi i»Tj, iWTi.y.n 

blclwriB (Charles), About" EagUnd with. Hy Alfbbd Rimubk. 
Dictionaries. 

Zka KHdu-a BudM^ of Tamva Nam* m Flatlaa, aDasfoBi, KataniMM, 
Pnvuba, PIMil BtolH. mnfl Faami. ToEitlirr -kis ik English in) aiibucam 

Hn E-C GlIIWBI. LL.D A Hvx EdIiWi, Hnlinl md Enlivid. Ctawa tm. c!S^^ tS' 



»..•.». . 






ranliiu awi Hgrlnaa of 

TiM ■[■nfiXatiaHuiri Etindoiici 

whm. Am*, ttta FkHiMt x r 

blike (Rt Hon. 5lr Charles, Bart., M.pT).— The Briulh Empire. 
Dobson UirBtln)rWorlu by.~ ^ ~~^ 

neauaBawUkuBklBFipUa. V'hh « lllintiailtiiu. Squra(niliMh.y.!.( 
KuHvuabwoBaB. Wlili fKi Pwmtii Cro™ »™. iNcV'ini. pit loi.. a. 
BlAUutn CHtBI* VUBaNH. IN THIitE »lilf[<l. Cn>« (tg. C-uckmi. b. utV 

Dobson (W. TJ.— Poetical Ingenuities and EccentrlirUfeA Po^t 
Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

VhaMu-RBBUr. |«wiU<t I a ItaMMlia-aTrionphi. 

OufMKt LM. TnakaaMBaMM. ■■ tba aH» of th* i.3w. 

WhoTolmjiu^Daiiaut I MJTfcjr^afc. j Ouk DMdh 

i.ro« n iio. cloth miJ. 1. tJ.tiitj: iwj 1«m11ii*iH() Imnli, u ci.b , iMh. ii. t^. .«■,. 
VBa ■ratar^or Jamato* Tarf«w. I Tiio Chr— tola* at Hiahkoi Duadtalt. 
T»aH«BaT<BotTiii«aBt Trll], ^iU pJxiaiiioaa rTiaa. i XbIh si Tnmr., 

DowHng (Rlctiart l).— did Corcoran'g Money. Cruwn av o.cl.. ji.Uf 
Poyle (A. Conan)^— The F irm o* Olrttestone. Cr. 8vot cl.. 3'- 'M- 
Dnunatlsts, The Old. Cr. 8vo. cJ. ex.. with Pofiraits. y. 6i. per Vol. 

Boh lawaiiB'a Wooka. U'nh N«^ Crttkd vhJ FiqilaaM«T. ■■d ■ lUagr.ii^blnl Haul, tir 



buncaV (Sara Jcaniiette: Un.EvHABDCorBsK Works' by. 

■^ Ci«man,do(k«tr>.j>.M.uch. 

a BaaUl Dapanaro. v^t iii IWrifioM^^I^TOwireiBrv^^^^^^ 

AB— <bUJ ol To;Dm._ "V V otM ■!i'"^t^ .>*'•." I!iu-i*i™t5. !UL ::;' =i_._^ 
Dutt (Romesta C.). — I::i :[ ;:iJ -ii-.l India: A Record cf Progress 
■EiHy"En£n«fiT»oets.; --.-, .. . i.-irodgctiont^^apd Anaoutjom. 

Db'K*? W[J<ituiM^B»*«o FMUui Wsrkf- T.oVch- 

BMoa rt iBS rWffltBl CoafUt a BBtteB TgwIJ . TtroVaU 

cEdtcnmbe (5(r En^. Pearc«).-Ze|>liyr|^t A Holiday in BnmT 
Bdwardes (Mrs. Annie), Norveirbyr Pii'iTO.lltiw, ^, »"•«£ 



S CMATTO & WINPtS. PuMiiheri. i n St. M mrUn'm Umc. Loadon . W. C 

Edwards (Eliezer).— Word5. Facts, and Phrases: A Dicticcan 

o' Cuiiou*. yu.«::t._*«J Ouic/ the-Wiy Mittei*. CbgAper ITdtttc;.. C'ri-ir.i ict .-. ij.-tl . jr. aZ 

Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 

Pi"«st fro, iUustrate-i hoiMy. si. e.i^h. 
Kitty. _ I F«Ucl». 

Eg:ert6n (RevJ J. C, M. A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

M :•■ |r" .- ! ".j^- 'n iiv Kev. Pt. H WaCF.. lad Fcur li.<.«T t»OB» . Cro" r =. o. : tz'.: e\iri. 5;. * 

Eggleston~(Edw"ard).-"- Roxy! A Novel. PosrSvoViricTt~boars:9 n 
Eniclishman (An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections duncg izt 

Re- en o( L u'i P'..:|i^ •;■>« •.r.i t! .e Empint. Crown 8to> ctith. y. 6if. ^^ 

Efigli'shinairs House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecimc or BiM- 
Ewald "(Alex. Cliaries,F.S.AV), Works by. ~" 

Th« Life and Times of Prliic« Chartos Btaart. Coun: of Alturv tTliB V<^">:; nFTT> 
Biovlas from th« 8t»t«i Papara . Wk*i \;! ">t »e I'rtMititpieo. Crc>j*r . iro. cTrth. tr. 

Eyes, Our : How m rreserve Th-gm . Hy John- Brownin g. Cr. Svr. :: 
Familiar Short Sayinjrs of Great Men. By Samcel Arthcr B«>t. 

Faraday (M ichael ) , Works byV ' Post'Svorcloth extra. 4s. 6J. earh.' 

Tho Chomlcal History of a Candlai I f^*v.'r* ■^t\iTrrr^^ befots a JorenM A'.iitrKcv. M.--' 



On tha Varloas Forcas of Naiuro. and Ihalr Ralatlona to a«cli otiiar. Vd-r: 

Farrcr fJ. Anson). --War: Three Essays. Oown Sv.^. c!.»th. i;. tJ, 
Venn (U. Alan vl lie). Novels by. 

Tha Naw MIsirasB. , WItnasa to tha Daad. ■ Tha Tigar I^lly. Tha IThfta Tirfls. 

A Crimson Crlms. ■ -i ■ ■ " "i g. • • : . • -. 

*•*■'•' I "III •> - Ci'.-'. !••:■. ■ .^- •' *• 

A Woman Worth Wlnnlnf. King of tha Caaila. ; Tha Bag of Dlamrnds: ard 

Curasd by a Fortune. ■ Tha Haatar of &ha Cara Tha Dark Ho«isa. 

Tha Casaor Allsa Gray. monlas. ' Tha Man with a Shadow. 

Commodora Junk. ■ Tha Btory of Antony Graea Ono Maid a MiactataC. 

Blaek Blood. - Bve attha Whaal; and Tha Thia Man'a Wlta. 

Double Cunning. Chaplain's Craze. In Jeop&rdy. 

A Fluttarad_Dovaeota. _ 

Feiierheerd (H.K— The Gentleman's Cellar ; or. The Builer a=a 

Cell ir- 41" ^ (-.-.■ !•'. r ip *■■»'*. tl ^t"'. I'. 

Fin-Bcc— The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art oTLiv.nz 
Firework-Makinjc, The Complete Art of; or, Tht- iNroiecTir.iiia 

First Book, Aly. By Wai.ikr Bilsant. Iames ^A^N. \v. Clark Rr-- 

•■F!.: . *-K'.N' •'^i.fN. n^ii. <"*>NT «;l'F"« k 5«:*;> t,n\Tr» Kt'-ts ,. a «. n.*v:- ■» 
*' F PrAJ^r-.*^. »•■. >v K »-rs^"^N". H. Kins U;"3i«::' F *• Ba; ' \".''- «.«• '■ r4\ .'■■ - 
•i.-rj j:v p •••»f 5. :•. «.HK!*:!K M". KKvv >• AKv I -'s;!. : T I. ! K irk.":^. l.\'.\ <•; 1^.7 
■*'■*:» V. PkF ■ »?tiM' " '.■ K"-«-» h : Ti". . H »' »N. ," l» } : :j-'-i. >,;;.-» ^\ r": '» r-f#.v.f"« sun 

F{t7;;erald (Percy), Works by. 

Lltlln Essays: '•■-";■-» '' «« • t <!.t>e>'-M «m» ' *-.. l. •?!•■ v -.• i - -■■ tS :• m". 
Fatal Zerc' ' ? » ■■. ••• ■. v «••"■•. i f • • j ■•? »i ■ i'.-- .'t*'* '. ••■ *» ■■.. 

B#!Ia Donna. | Tha Lady of BrantOMa. The Second Hrs. TlllotS9*i. 

Polly. i Never Forgotten. Seventy-flva Brooiie Btraet. 



BIr Henry Irving: TwrrtvlYor* a;!;.* Lv^piir.^ V^' "■ ^t .;;: Cr.-wn gio. .-'^i!-.-' o^i 

Flam mar ion (Camille), Works by. 

Popular Astronomy: A i>cp'i'. l.V-.\-r:r"?r.*i :!i^ !•>. ■<•■■- Tr^v.vJateJ V\ J. Lllar: C.f.h 

y K A *. ^Vll^ Thrte Fliiet v.i sP? !:i'j«.traf.or.<. Mt i h\o. cloih. xar. M'. 

Uranlai A RLrr.ar.:e. V-'ith i- I". ;<*raf. or.y C;?" n fvl^. -.• • ••' »<; rj «j 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete~~Poems : Chnsts Viciorie la 

H*«>-en, i"hr*i« Viciorie ••*n ^.lr:^. v.V.r:^:> 1 r- ■.••.'! t-^^r lv.\:!-. ir.J M.ni?r Poemi. Wuh Noitest*v 
Rev. A. IV •iKOS.^RV. n.:"«. trow:. -^ ... v! I- f--?' :■ ..'.?. 



Fonblanque (Albany).— Filthy Lucre. IVsi ^\c. illust. boards. ^. 



CHATtO A Hindus, PuhllMhtts, m St IVUrtlB*« Utt^, Umlow. w.c. » 
Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 

yrjTurc Frnntispiere «n«l Thirty-six ftiH-p ^ ge Hl m tratJoin^ t'h eaper I>>nu«. I»wiiy •»*«. cMh, Af. _^ 

Fowler (J. Kersley).— Records of Old Times Hrstorical. Social, 

_ P olitk J. S poftla y, Md A|fncithural. With Eifht fullpaif*' lUustnitioiK^ I>einy gvo. cloth, tos. 6>i. 

Franclllon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown Sro. cloth extra. 5^. M. each ; po«t 8to. tDu^ratrd b^nrts ws. each. 

On« br On*. i A Mtd Qn^wi. | A Dotf »nd his Shadow. 

aop«s of Saad. IDustnted 

Post 2\o, lUuArjLteA boinU. a;, d- h. 

Qaaaa Copbttna. I Olympla. 1 Roinane«« of th« Law. | KlBCovKBavaT 

JaekJIIo^lo]^ Daa^tor. Cnmn kvo. tl.^h. »f. '*'■ 



Frederic (Harold), Novels by* Post 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each; 

UiMtrmtcd boards, ts. each. 

Bath's Brothar*s Wlfa. t Tha Lawtan Olrl. 



French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Thrae 

Vob.. demy 9to, c luch bo«rd>, 7/. td. each. _^^__^____^___^__^_^_«^___^__« 

Fry*s (Herbert) Royal Qulde to the London ChaHtles. Edited 

bf John LaNR . PubBabeJ Annua lly . Crown tvo. cluth. u. U . 

Qardenlns: Books. Post 8vo, ii. each ; cloth limp. ii. 6d. each. 

A Taav** Vork la Oardaa aad Ovaaahooaa. By Gporcb Clbnhy. 
Hoaaahald Horiloallava. By Tom and Janb Jkrrolo. IttuMratwL 
Tha Oavdaa that Paid tha Kaat. By Tom Jbrrolo. 



(Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots : Beinfc 

ive of a Winter's TraT«l and Sport in Northern India. With numerous lllustraliens by th» 



Gardner 

the Narrali« 

A^hor »i»dj*'. n. TtAV NSHNIt. Heu iy 4U». h.tlihwuittl, ail. 

Garrett (Edward).~The Capel Girls: A Nov<;l. Post 8vo, illustrated 

tioard<. at . _^ _^ 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tale of **The Terror." Trans- 

latetlby JOHMDIl ViLLIRRH. WHh a Fronti spiece by STA WLRY W«>i>i». Crown tro. clnlh. .v- «rf- 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Artiilvsupun IJtrrature. S^wiK-e. Utofrraphy, and Art. aad*Tahla Talk' !>)■ SVI.VANl-ft URBAN. 
•»• BmtHti l'^umt s/0r r ecrNt war t ktf l in s tack, %». tJ.tmck. Lasftft*r hitulimf. at. ttuh. 

Gentl eman's Annua l , The. Published Annually in November, it. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by hOCAR TAYLOR. With Intruductioo by loilN Kt'SKl.N. and « SimI PlatM aAat 
GBORCR CRUtKSHANlC Square tvo. doth. 61. Oitf. ; gik edces. 7'- W. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. Svo, cl.. y, 6d. ea.; poitt 8vo. bds.. 2s. ea. 



Tha Ooidaa Shaft. With Fro ntbpiaco. | Of H tjk 

Post tro. lOmtratetl boards, ts. each 



■oMb PfaF> JATith Frontisfrfece. I LavlBi^aJ»Maai. | Tha SvaM at Tanow. 



» 



of tha 



Poa Laak of Oold. 

What Will tha World Bay T 

Poa tha Klad. 



A Hard 



Oaaaa af tha Jiaadow. 



Oraaa. 
la Lava and War. 
A Haart'R Prohlank 



By HoadaiUI 



In HoBoor Baaad. 
Haart'R DaUght. 



Gibney (5omervi lle).— S entenced l_ Crown 8vo, cloih.jr. 6rf. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series^ iTdiTwichT 

The First SRRIUS contains : The WKked WorU-PysoMlion ami GaLitc^-CharUy- The Princevi^ 

The Palace ol Truth — Trial by Jury. 
The SRCOND SRRIRS : Broken ll«>art«—Fnfaced— Sweethearts— Cretihen—Dani Drucv— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. ' nnafore'— The S«>rcerer— The Pirates of Penaance. 



The THIRD SRRIBS: Conedy and Traffedr-Fommty-s Fairy- Rofsencranta an.l Guiklravcni - 
Patience— PrinceM Ida— The Mikado— Kuddigore— The YeooMn of the Guard— The Goodobcn— 
The Mouatebaaka— Utopia. 



■Kht OHdlBal Ca«li« Oyavaa writte« by W. S. GILBBRT. !■ Two Series. D« iy Bv^ dotb. 

*s. td, each. The F i RST cootalntng: The Sorceetr— H. M.S. * Plaafora '—The Pirates oTPtaMKO* 

lo l s iwhe PMl s o >. e P il t eM ld»-TlM Mikado-Trial by Jnry. 
Tb« SBCOND SBRIBS comabiiac: TbeGoadoHetv-Tbe Gcand Ma-The YeooMa of tbe< 

Hh EaceleBcy-t^topijLU^ Moaateb«ak»->HaMe to the WedJii«. 

» eUhovt aad aailhraB BIHhday Baakt Owiuiioat far Every Dar la the YmT 



laakt Qaouiioat far Every Dny la the Year^ Mb a a d 
tqr Sb A. SULUVAM. CoiapOed by 



from PUn by W. S. GILRRRT set to Made by Sb A. SULUVAM. CompiM by AI.BX. WArsoM. 
Royal itiao. Jn n aaw leather, af. «A ^^ 



IP CHATTO a WINDUS. PttblisbTS, iii St. MafUa'a LmW, Load^a. W. g. 
Ollbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo. illastrated bds.. zs, each. 

Dy. Awmin*m ttwf ■ I JamM Dak*. C:«stonBoiiiWb 

~ WIsaHI of tb« ■oantalB. i 



Ql&sins; (AljremoD).— A Secret off the North 5ea. Crown 8vo, 

rfcKh. cut trp. » r. . . 

Olanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

CrcvB fro, doth txtn, y. W. each : pn«t fro. iDu<*ntM bo.tnI^ at. esrh. 
TiM liSat fltelrOM t A Tale of Lore. Battle. vtA Arti-enture. With Two lUiiMr^tionv by If. Nl^rKT. 
TIm roailnliTT A Roauace of MashopaUnd. With T*o lUu^tratiAits hy Ili'iii: MsiiF.T. 
A Pfclr Coloatat. Wnh a FntAk sfitcf by STakley Wt.x)i>. 

TIm OoMtti Kock. With a Frc«iisfi«K« by STA.'^LIIY WodD. Crov:i 8v.i, cloih extra. 31. &/. 
MIoof Tarns. Cro«ra ^o. cloth, is. &:. 

troMikaVaML WUh TweUc IQustrations by M. NiSBET. Ctowd »ro, cloth, jf . 6rf. 



Qlenny (Qeorse).— A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical A*iri c e as t o t ^f Managnnent of ibc F>o» or, Kni ft.and Frame CarJen. Pog >vo, ir. ; dbth. ts.iJ, 

G odwin ( Wi lliam) . — Lives off the Nec romanc ers. P ost 8vo, cl.. «. 
Golden Treasury off Thou^t, The: A Dictionary of Quotations 

from the Best Av^tho«v _ By ThRODO KK Tay L')R . Crown 8\o. cloth , y. 6.i. 

Goodman (E. J.).— Ttie Fate off Herbert W ayn e. C r. Svo, 35. 6i! 
Greeks and Romans, The Liffe off the, described from Antique 

Moaumeat^ By ERNST Cl-HL and W. ILONkR. Editad by Dr. V. UL'EFhEft. Wuk 545 lUu^ra- 
tioiML Lar ig e croon fvo. cioth extra, 's. 6J, 

Grevllle (Henry), Novels by. 

Poa 8ro. oLstrated boards, ax. each. 
HlkaBOV. Traaslitcd by EUZA E. CHASE. 
a noMa Woisa. TiagMated by A i.bekt D. Vawd am. 

Grey (Sir Georte),— The Romance off a Proconsul : Bein^ the 

Per«o«al Life and Memoir^ c4Sit GbORCE GkKV. K.C.B. By J AMES MiUNE. With Portrait. SECa^D 
Y. 01 Tlv- N Crown f >o. iH i ckram. t r. 

Griffffith (Cecil). —Corlnthia Marazion: A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloTh 

evi l A. -.f._<»i. ; pc.«i^o. iliu<t;4teJ t-xii.K ■:t. 

Grufidy (Sydney).— The Days off his Vanity : A PassagV In the 

I i;e ot A Wim.; Man Cro wn 8^\\ cU4h cvir.i. }t c/ : poil ?\.>. ilu^iaird V:ir«ls. -as, 

G iinter \ A. Claverlng," Author oif "• Mr" BaiTies~of~New~^'orir) ~- 

A Florida Enchantinjiat._ Cronn evo. cloth, y. 6J. 

Habberton (John, Author of ' Helen's Babies '), Novels by. 

r.Kt ivo. iUu<^trAtCv! Ivards, ax. each : cloth limp, ox. &t. each. 
Bra«ton*s Bayou. | Coaatry Lacli* 

Hair, The : its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

htf.i U~'>m the Ctcrman of Dr J. r.'NVl' S. Crown 8vo. ix. ; cloth, ix. 6f. 

JFiake (Dr. ThomasGbrdon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. 6s. each! 

M*w Symbols. i Lsgsad s of ths Moryow. | Tha Sarpaat Play. 
HaidsB Ecstasy. Small 4to. cloth e«tra. Rj. 

Vfailfax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey*s Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Meade ~and 

_Cl II I ,»RnJlAl.IFAX. M.D._CrownJ8ro._cloth, v- «^ 

Hall (A\rs. S. C.). -^Sketches' of Irish Character. With numerous 

r.l«>:rAt-.n< c-n Steel ainl Wooii by .MaCLIsI-. GiLHRRT, HaRVEY. and GbokOB CRL'IKSIIaNK. 
S::'»!: Ji'n.j S\ i->. ruth extn, ;x. 6ii'. _______^_^_^_^_^_^__^_^_________^^_^__^^ 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6J. each. 

Ths Track of a Storm. _ I JsM^a. 

Burska. Cr.^wn8vo. cSoth. gilt t.p. Oi. ; 



Halliday (Andrew).— Every-dayPapers. Post 8vo, boards, is, 

Hamilton (Cosmo).— Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

Ths 01amoar_oC ths ImposslblS;^ i Th gou <h a Ks yhols. 

Handwriting:, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Explan.ntory Tett. By DON Ft. LI X DR SaLAMAVCA. P ost 8ro . ck> Ch limp, ax. 6/1. 

Hahky-Panky : Easy'and Dlflicult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

HsmCft-c. I'lliieti by W. 11. CRFVFR. With aoo lUustrations. Crown Bvo. cloth eatra. 4x. W; 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Post '8vo. doih 

Cltr.i. jf. 6/. ; illu^trutt'il )>ouil -, ?f. ; > luth binp, 3X. &i. 
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H«rte;a(Bret)ColIerte<l^ork». Jt«v^^ UBRARY 




Hawels (Mrs. H. R.), Boolu by. ^ 

ThU Art «l Pan dr^ttoa. ^Viih ColHrvd FiwU 
caaaoAf tor ^ aoola< whii (b« Surj ot bii TLb» u4 in wak. A s'ew t^dhion. mlitd. 
wnk 1 FnoilwiK*. Dwr (n. ctflk. u. w. 

Hawels (Rev. H. R„ M. A.)— American Humorist*: Wa.ihihgton 
Hawthorae (Julian), Novels by. 



Heckethom (C W.).~Laiidon Sonvenlrs. (Notes of » London 
Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post avo. doib limp, u. 6d. each. 

Henderson (Isaac ). — Agatha Pa^i A NoveL Cr. 8vo.c l . ji. OJ. 
Hcnty (Q.A.), Novels by. 



0*laii*l Tlwrnafho SHrat. Cionhnclaik. ii>i'?V<^'- 

H arinan (Ifenryf.— A L^idfat La^. Poat 8vo"bd».. 



Harrick^ (Robwti^HeaperldM^oble Numberm, and Completo 
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CHATTO a. WINDUS, Publlihcri, in St, Martln'« Lane. London. W.C. 13 

Impressiofis (The) off Aureole. Post 8vo, blush-rose paper and 
Indoor Paupers. By One op Them. Crown 8vo, zi. ; cloth, is. 6i. 



Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. Trp.vor-Davies. A New Edition. Cruwn Svo. cluth, u. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Sons:s off. Collected and Edited by A. 

Pbrcbval Gravis. Pwt tro, ctoth Ump, u. ^d, 
Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By fERCY PIT»CHRALI>. Wkh pqrtniit. Crown 8n>. cUxh. u. 64. 

James (C. T. C). — A Romance off the Queen's Hounds. Poet 

•ro, dotk Iflip. u. 4d. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Selff. Post 8vo^ bds.. 2J. ; c\.,2s.6d, 
J app (Alex. H., LL. P.). —Drama t ic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 51. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 21. each. 

Tho Dark CoU— n. j__ _Thm Qn — of Con— <h t. 

Jefffferies (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo. cloth limp. 21. 6d. each. 

Natvrtt o*ar Loadea. I Tho Ttlto of tho Flolda. I Too Opoo Air. 

S* Alio th« llANU-UAUE Paper EntTluN, cruwn A%o. iNKkruu, gtR top. <#. mcU. 

Tho Rolofy of Riohord Jofforloo. OySirWALlliR BkSANI. Willi a Pbotocraiih PortrAh. 
C rown 8vo. ckith eitra. ftf. 

Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Cuplooltloo of Crltlelom. Pott tvo. cloth hmp. M. &/. 

Log d Toonjroooi a Biofr>phical Sk«uh. Wab rortt.i t r. Pi-^t P\e. ihrth. it. e-i . 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

StoSalOOd. Wkh 64 lOiMlmtkHn by J. BERNARD Partridcp. Fcap. 4tn. pkturo cover, tf. 
Joho logorlloUL Ac Withy IUu«lm. by A. S. UoYI>«iMlJOH.NGrLlCH. heap. tvu. pic. cnv. tJ.6d, 
Tli O Frod O 'O P r of g OOR t A C omedy ty JN K. jERoMK awl E otUN Pmnjt>Tls ;. Cr .fru. w. 6 d. 

jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehof 

LoUon. Pott tvo. prinfd on UVI pe pw tmd half-b ou mt. u. ^^ 

JerfoYd (Toni), Works by. Post 8vo^ is. ea. ; cloth limp, is. 6d, each.' 

Tho Gordon Ihot Paid tho Koat. 

Hoooohold HoytlRuHaro t A Cowip « l>— t Floweft. IBiwtrafd. 

Jesse (Edward). ^Scenes and Occupations off a Country Uffe. 

Pwt 8vo. clo th limp, a s . 

Jones (Wiiliam, P.S.A.), Worlcs by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, is. 6^ each. 

PlBfOR-aiatf Loro I Hiteoiical. LrgeMlafy. sad AaecdotiL Wkh HiUKlfMU of IBiatnukiM. 



and Proooat. ladadtaw tho Sm Md Smmmi. MlMtt. Tdiwn^ Wocd R«d 

Letter Divliutioa. RtoccWaff and Blenieg oT Anioalt, Birds. E«g«. Lack. ite. W«k noatrnfimtm. 
C towao aad Coo— atloaE t A Hirtoty or Regaha. With 91 llhMMatioRa. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Bioffraphkal Meaaoir by William CifporO). Edited by Colo«el CUNMINCHAM. Tktm Vok. 
cr own tro. clo th extra, y. 6d. each. 

losebhus. The Complete Works off. Translated by Whiston. Coo. 

talnliup * The Antiquttiet of the lew«' and 'The Wan ot the Jew' Wkh j* IlhtttratloM tmd Map*. 
Two VeK , demy >vo, halM wM iMi. tv. M. 

kempMRobert).— Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 
KersHaw (Mark)* — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. _Poi4 Uro. illuurate<l board s *s. ; cl o th. »s. 6rf. 

Kin^(R. Ashe), Novels by. 

Pi>« tvo. ifluit rated boards. »f. each. 
•Tko WoaHagof thoOvooa.* I 



A D r aor a Oaao. crow n tvo . doth, y. 4/. ; p oit tro. Uhiaffd boarda. u. 

Klplinc Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. Kipfinc't principal Wriiinc«. and BUMognMm. By F. 1. KNOWLBS. Edker of 
•Thet^^MwiTfemirrorAmaricanLyricu Wkh Two Portmbfc Crown tro. clotlt.sf. fc^ 

KniiTht (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — Tho 

Fat|tlll*f VA4f Voomt How to Get Most Beoeit from H«dk«lA4Tlc«. Cf . fro. ciodi. u. ML 



14 CHATTO A WINDU5, Publishers, iii St. M«rtio*» U iitc, London, W.C. 
knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

E Jied . with an Int ro ducUo n. by Uk MARQU ES S OP LORNB. K.T. Cro** >yo. ctoUi €«t«. 6». 

Ko rolenko.— The Blind Musician* Translated by S. STEPNiAKand 

William westall. Ciown8»o,clodi. ». ,^_— _«,__-_^_«_™.,^...««_^.— 

Lamh's (Charles) Complete Worlcs in Prose and Verse, inclnding 

• Poetry for Children 'and * Prince Donts.' Edhed. with Nam and Introductiaa. bjr R. H. St^BP> 

llRRJX With Two Poitraiu <nd Facrimflc of the * EiMy on Rout Pie.' Crown Iro. dotk. y. 6A 
Ttan BnaaFm of BlUu Pok 8vo, printed on hiid paper and half-bouna, air. 
UUln BSM^ra t Sketchei and Characien by CHARLES LAMB, sdoond fkoin U» Lctt«i« by PERCY 

FITZGBRALIX Post Sro. cloth Hmp. as. ^J. 
Tho Dramatlo Baaaya of OhATloa Itamb. With Introdnction and Nocm by Brandbr Mat- 

THEWS, and Steri-plate Portrah. Fcap. »ro. haM^boond, «f. 64. 

Lambert (Qeoffe).— The President of Boravlaa Crown 8T0,cl.,y.6<. ' 
loindor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

bhakspeare, Arc. before Sir Thcows Luct> toachincr I>eer-st«dinc. 19* h September, t^ta. To wfakb 
is added. A ConfOronoo of Maotor Bdmand Bponaor with the Hart of Essex. toucLi^ tha 
Slate of Ireland, :59s. Fcap. Sto. half-Roiburghe , as. 64. ; 

Lane (Edward William),— the Thousand and One Nights, com- 

monlr called in Enf lanJ Tho AtmImi MISlitB* Bnfyflnmoof . TramlaletllniM the Arabic, 
viih Notes. Illu&tiaird with many huDiUed Eni^ravbips froin DesipK by HarVRT. Edfted tn- Euwakd 
STANLEY POOLR. With Pr efac e b)- ST A NLEY I.\XE.Pf.H>LE. Three Vo ls.. <ie|n y gvo. ciutfi. ft . tkt.f . 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

AnoodolOfl of tho Clutgg, Po»t Srojatd pape r, half-bound , ax. 

Post Bto, duth liiup, MS. 64. each. 
Foronolo Ai f cdotoo. I Thootrlool Aooo^lotoo. 

Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, X5. each; cloth, is. td. each. 

Horrjr Pladyor at Cambrldtfo. 
" ""' Youi 



ConvroattoBal HInto fOr Young BhootOEOt A Guide to Po l ite Talk. 

Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound in buckram, js. _ 

Leiand (C. Godfrey). — A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With Diagia ms. Cro m-n 8to , c ioth. 55. ,_^ .— _-__^ 

Lepei letter (Edmond). — Madame Sans-O^ne. Traosiated from 

t lie Fre nch by J ohn PE VlLL IhR.^. Post »\ r*. r» oth. xs. N/. ; pi^tun - boar-is. ?;. _ 

Le ys (John) .— The Li ndsa ys : A Komance. Post 8vo, iilust. bds.. 2s, 
Li I b u rn ("Adam") .—A " T raged y In Mar ble. cTo^^vdrcfoth,"^! 6d. 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of 'Methodist idylls'). Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cluth, y. t>,f. each. 
Rhoda Robnrts. 
Thn Jaeobltn: A Koinaiu e of thgConsplraty o f ' Th e I'"«^y;^ 

LlntoiPiE. Lyfrii)rw6rks~by. 

An Octave of Frlonds. Cro wn t!v .-> . cloth, y. NA 

Trown Pvo, dotli extra, .v. t.i. c.ith ; l^o»t U\-o. lUustratrd bn.iTi!«i,jir, r uh. 
Patricia Komball. I Ion«. 
Tho Atonament of liOam Dundaa. 
Tha World Wall I.oat. WiUi » lUu&ts. 
Tha Ona Too Many. 

Tha Rahal of tha Family. 

Trn-t 8w, klotli iinip, zs. 6J. c«(h. 
Witch Btorias. I Onraalvaai Usf^yi on Woincn. 
Fraaahootlng x Uxtrac ts from tho Woiks of Mrs. I . y.nn Linton. 

Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our Greatest Living Soldier's. With 

» I'ortr.iit-i. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3f. M. 

Lucy (Heiiry W^)T^Gideon~FTeyce^: A Novel. Crown 8 vo, cloth 

extra, v. 6J. ; p os t 8to, illustr ate d bct rds si. J_ 

Macalplne (Avery), Novels by. 

Taraaa Itaaea. Crown »\ o, cl»tii extra, i r. 

Brolian Wln ga. With S ix Illustrati ons by W . J. HrNNrS"5Y._C£own gvo. cloth fxtra, 6J-. 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Btrangar*a Soalad Packet, ro^t Rvo, iilu->trated boards, sr. 

"hir 



Undar whlah Lord 7 With d inii<4raii<in«. 
*MyLovot* I Bowing tho Wind. 
PaatOB CarOW. MillionJiire ai»l Miser. 
Dnlolo Bvartoa. t With a BlUian Thread. 



EdnorWhltlock. Crown Pvo. doth extra, tu. 



Macdonell (Agnes).— Quak er Cousins^ Po st 8vo . boards^ 25. 

MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes arid Players: No^ies'on'Popular 

Games. Post 8vo, clolh_liinp, ar, 64. 

Mackay (Charles, LL.D~.). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 

Music at Twilifht. Croum 8vo^ cIo!h extra. 6.-. 



CIIATTO * M'INOUS, PuUUbaM. iii 5t. M«-Ua'a LaB*. L 

McCarthy Ijusttn, M.PV),' Works ~^. 




McCarthy UatUm HunUy), Works by. 



JtUcDonJUd (dMnre, IX.D.), Books by. 

Wwka at Fbmt ■jiC1mM'"«Wm Ta Voh.. itmo. cmk (ft (dCK ■■ deili «H>. ri. ; m 
,. ,11. THm Disi:iPLt.~-niB CoariL wcmtiii.-B'xii or tnnni t^.-air.iH sniir.q. 






JWac fceaiM gtop ben J.) mat J. Aopiatiia O'Shea.— Brave Men 
Macllse Pbrtnlt'a«llery (The) ol' llliutrious Literary Charac- 
M«cauoid~(~M~rSor ^'*'!J^„^ Square Swi.ciofh extra, 6i each. 

M^claa's Own Book. Tho i PerionttmcM with Egga, H«i^ ^c. 
Martc LantemT The, and iti Mananmeot : IncIa^Dg full Practical 

□b^kH. B, T. C. HH WroK TH. Witt niTaiiMliiM Qmntn . u. . •JaU. u. tj- 

Masna Charta; 'An Buct Pacwmile of the Original in the Britiah 
Malloi7~TSIr Tfaoiqaa). — Mort'd' Arthur: "The Stories of King 
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Mallock (W. H.). Works by. 

M«w il«p«UI«. ro« ^n. cloih. If. &/.: pktum boofds. sr. 

H«W Vaal Ml4 ¥lr<t«i a i PoiKinMn on m Idand. Pe« fvOi cloCh. u. 6/. 

_ -JMk Sm*! 410. MKhmant. ftr. 
^ fa U*^ ^if^** *«'^>'»<^ Crown >ro. cloth ertr^&f. 

Mkrsueritte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. Translated by 
Marlowe's Works. Inclnding his Ttanslationa. Edited, with Notes 

«aa liitroiluoiluiii. bT Cotenrt CU WWINCHAM. Crown tfo, clofli mttn, y. 6Y. 

Masslnser's Plays. From the Text of William Gifforo. Edited 
Matbams (Walter, F.R.Q.S.).— Comrades All. Fcp. 8vo, cloth 

h»| \ 11. ; cloi h gilt . M. . 

Matthews (Brander).- A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illu*- 

tiAlMl U>ar<lfl. Sf . : (billiUntp. ax. £•/. ^ I 

Meade (L. T.), Novels by. «... 

A aeldMr of PoVia»«. Crown Svo. ctoth. y. m t p ft«tt Br**. IBustnieil boardi. v. 

CiowDtivo, clulh. y. W. each. 
TiM VolM or tli« CkaraMv. With • I0««if«rto«^ ' 
In an Iron Orip. I On tiM BHnk of a Ctanam. A t«Bef lahasBAL 
TIM airwn. I TiM Way of a Woaan. I 
Dr. Bttmstty's Paiiant. Bx L. T. mb\dr and cufi^o kd Halifax. M.D. 
An Advantar««a. Crown »vo. cloth.tih top. 6m. 



Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

Tte Han who was Good- Pn^iSvn. i-Kinrebnanlt. at. __ 

Crown a«u, «.kith, y. t^/. each. 
This atafa of Pools. I Cynthlat A DauiMM ofth* PhH^nM. 



Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SWHKTamI J. Ak MOV Kxox. W ith 30$ inu<rM\vn%._ Crown «»o, cloth •»t ra. 7.1. <■ /. 

MIddlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo. iliiist. boards, 25. each. 

Toa«h and Go. _ I Mr. Dorllllon. 

Miller (Mrs. F.FenwIck)."— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

l|iMi«r ui I.iir. Wiih nunirroui IUitMi.i!UMi*. TuNt Hvo, ilvlh limp, 9J. ^V^ 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo. is. each ; cloth, 15. 6d, each. 

ThO Hyflonn of th* Skin. With IXrvviumxror Ihrt, S«>ap<. H.iths Wimt. A'c. 

Tho Baui In Dln«aa«s of thn Skin. 

Tho Laws of Life, and tholr Rslatlon to Dlssasas of th« Bkln. 

MJnto (Wm.).-\yas She (loo d or B ad? Cr. 8vo, is.; cloth, is. 6J. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 

Tha Oun-Bunnsr t A Romance of /hIuI.ib.I^ With » Fmnti«Ti{rre by STAVI P.Y T. WOOD. 

Tha Luok of Osrard Rldi 

Tha Klar* AssagaL Witl 

Ban shaw Fannlnf s Qus st. 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, a r. _______^___^__^^___^ 

Moiiciieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama 

With Seven Etchings by J>"^HN Pet TIE, W. g. Okciiardso: 
R. MaCHKTH Ana Tom ('.KAHAM. Imperial 410, liu>:kram, ztj 



Komance oi /^niui.iB.i. w itii a i- rrtnn«xiiere py »ta^i ft i, 
Rldgalsy. With a Fronti%piece by SrAM.KY L. Wood. 
With Six riill-i>aw« lUu^trjitiuns by STaSLKY L. WooD. 
Busst. With a Front wpieceby ST AN L HY L. Wo<70. 



Montagu (Irving).— Things 1 Have Seen in War. With i6 full- 

page Illustraliont. Cruwii S>o. cloth, 61. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

Ths Bpleuroan 1 -iiul Alelphron. Po^t Kvo. hair-boun«l. ar. 

Prosa and Vsrsat invlu-imir Supprfs^rd rassAccMiom tiMr mrmoirs op Lord Byron. F.iited 

by R. IL SUHPHhRlt. With Portrait. Crnwn 8ro, iloth extra. ;j. tJ. 

Morrow (W. C.V.— Bohemian Paris of To- Day. With io6 IHustra- 

tio m by F .r)OUARD Cl'Ct'Kl.. Small demy 8\o. clot h, gilt to |>. (^ 

Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6tf. each. 

Maid Marian and Bobin Hood. With la Iliustratiuns by Si anlky Wood. 

Basils ths Jsstsr. Wnh Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 

Youatf Loehlnvar. I Ths Oo ldan IdoL 

Post tro^ illustrated boards, at. each. 
Tha Daad Maa's Baerst. _ j Prom ihs Bosom of tha Daap. 

BtorlSS Wslrd and Wondarfal, Post 8vo, iUusirated boards, sj. ; cloth, a/, ui. 
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Murray (D. Christie), NoveU by. 

Crown 8»o. dotb extra, v.6d. •«:h : Dott fro* UlosUal^ ^TH^^lff^^ - -^.. « . . 
Llta*a AtoB^oMat. A pMM VMbw. | Bote HartlB's UUI« OlrL 



Soaaph's Coat. la fDuau. 

^•OflOfPlM. jUlttStS. 

Talitimiif*. 

llMtrts* 

Th« Vajr of tli« World. 



Old ■laaor's 
Cynto Fevivao. 



Frofithp. 
tfjr ibo 0»to of tho Soa. 
A Bit of Hamaa MataM. 
Flrat ForaoB Blntfalar. 

Maklatf of a Movalisi t An Ejcpcrimcbt in Autobiognpliy. 
8to, bucknun. y. i^t. . ^ ^ . . 

CoBtomporarias la Flot loa. down tro. bucknun. y . 6dl 

Crown 8to, cloth, jx. W. eaih. 

ttlO VoVlda 

Talofl a Prooo aa4 Vana. Wfch FroothplMw by Artiiuk lioriUNS. 
A Baoa for Mlllloaa. 



TUaa'a Kavangas. 
A Vastad Crlna. 
la Dlraat Parll. 



■oont Doapalr. 
A Capful ollalls. 
With a CoUoiypc Pwttr^it. Cr. 



Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown tvo, cktth extra, y. id, each ; post Svo. tUustratcd boanis %t. each. 
Oaa Travallop Roturaa. . 1 Tka Blahopa* BIbla. 

Paal JoBoa*o Allaa. &c. >vith IBiKtratiuo^ by A. Fores i ilk and <;. Nicoi.ht. 



Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Pott Svo. iOustrated DoanK w. caeh : cbRh. a/. &#. each. 
A Gaaia of Bluff . ( A Soo| of BUpoaoa.^, 

Newbolt (Henry).— Taken from the Enemy. F cp. 8v o, cloth, is. 6^ . 
NIsbet (Hume), Books by. 

~ »,» Crown avo, cloth extra, y. ««/.: post tvo^ fDuttratad boanK "■ 

_)MXA Bt. TIaoaat. Fo*t tvo, Uhiftratcd boarda. ax. 
■ la Art* With at IUu«iatkNi«. Crown 8to, cloth extra. «r. &/. 



Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. td. each ;<post 8vo, 

pictare boards, ar. each. 

Balat Aaa*ai 

Billy Ballaw. With a Fro»tlH>l«< » Hy T . H. TOWWMPm. 

■loa Woatwortli'a Idaa. Crown ivo^, cJoth. y. id. 

0*Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 21. each. 

_ Tl»o Pal oraaoaa. I Cbaaoa T or Fata T 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards. 21. each. 

~ ~ Ru. I A Laat Lova. 



A Walrd Olft. Crown 8t cloth, y, 6d. : poi«t 8to, picture boards. «/. 
Lovo'O Doptho. Translated by F. Koi iiwp.i.t.. Crown Stq. cloth, y. 6d. 



Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post Svo. illustiated boards, 21. each. 

Tha Primrooa Path. I 1 
Tha Oraataat Halrasa la Baflaad. 



traOB i Cro wn 8yo. cl oth, y, i4. 



0*Rellly (Mrs.).— Phoebe's Fortunes. Post Svo, illnst. boards, is. 
O^Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by : 

Fcap. •««. cloth extra. 71. id, each. 
Wasia aad ■ooalldht. I Boa<a o f a 1 

Laya of Fraaaai Crown »»o, cloth extra, tor, id. 



. 2s. ea. 



Btrathmora. I Chaadoa. 
Gaall Ca8tl«nialna*o Oatfa 
Uadar Two Pla^tt. 
Paek. t IdaUa. 
Folia ~ 



Two 
In 



rtatar Clti 



POPULAR Editions. 



;ity. 
I FHRadaMp. 
A VUlaio Coaaauaa. 
Plplotrallo. 



Oulda, Novels by. Cr. Svo. cl.. 31. 6tf. ea.; post Svo. illust. bds. 

■aid la Boadaja. A Dog of naadava. la HaraaiHa. J 

Triaotrla. Paaoaral. | Btgaa. BlaiM. | Bfrlla. 

" ■ ~ ^' Pradaoao. I Othiaarw 

Prlaoaos Mapraslna. 
OalldfToy. I ~ '^ 
Two OflOai 



Medina fro. 6iiL each: doth, u. 
I Hoths. _ 



Wit, aad Patlioa, aelected from the Work« of OUIDA by F. SYDNBY MoRKis. Pm 
»»0i. cloth e xt ra, y. — C hhat Epmow. ifctrated boa rd*. *s. 

Pafe (H. A.).— Thoreau: His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 

>TOb cloth, ar. id. 

Fandurani: Harl ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Prefsce by Sir 

BarTLH FRBRR. Poet 8n>. Bhistrated boaida. ar. 

PascaPs Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introdnctlon and Notea by T. M'Crir. IXIX Port tro. half-ck>th. ax. 

Paul (Marfaret A.).— Qentle and Simple. Crown Svo, doth, with 

Fraatliptece by Hrlrn PatrRSON, y. id. ; poa tro. lUuurated board*. *m. 
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Phil Ma}''s Sketch-Book. Coouining s^ Homorou* Canoou. Ciown 

PhlpMtn illr.T. !..>, Book.* by. Crown Svo, an cinv-as.gilt top, si. ea. 
Psmnai Vlallnin* an* Flu V^lu. 

Planche 1.1. K.t, Works by. 

Plutaiyh's LIveit of lllustrhnu Mm. Kitb Nota and a Ufa of 
Po«*K iEd|t>r AlUni Ch<rice Worics: Poems, Stories, Essays. 
Pollock (W. H.t.— The Chann, and other Drawiag-roon Play*. By 

Pope's Poetical Works. To m Svo. cloth limp, ai. 

Porter tJohn>.— KInftsclcre., Edited b)- Btron Wsibim. With 19 
Praed (Mrs. CampbelK, ISovels 1^. PosiSva illast. bds., 31. eachl 

TK* KoBanc* M a atatlaa. Tk* Coal at Csamaaa AirtaB. 



Princess Olea.— Radna; A Xa\-«1. Crovn Svo, cloth extra, fit. 
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Proctor (Richard A.). Wor1» by. 

Faataiu BaiaftH SMMm. Cum •». dsik *«n. b. 



nSuSfMhw* SMMM. OonV 
Im w and Hi ■vii«._wkli iiEKi 
fenurlu al Tin* u« BfaM. whj 



uJBsitairi 



Pryco (Rlchw d).— MiM JtUxwall'i AWect lena. Ctowd 8 vo, cloth, 

Rambosaon (J.).— Popular ABtroaomy. Trualated by C. B. Pit. 

Randolph ( CoITq.).— Awiit Abigail Dykw. Crown Bw. cloih . ?»■ td. 
Read (beneral Meredith).— Historic Studies In Vaud, Bemei 



Reade'o (Charles] Novels. 




RMdell (Mrs. J. H.>^ Novels by. 

VMM ai»S?i.°CM'»^. ^m!7J^^jj: ^^i»™,jiu«™»d i™.jt -,. 



r (Alfred), Works by. Ljuite crown Svo, clotb, 31. 6rf. each. 

Op OM (^Btn Tbwu. will. M Itiuiilw br iht Awtior. 

asoai aagMd w<«> Dl«fc«m». win i» mumiioni It C. *. VAMPi-n H oor m l A. rihukii. 



RoUuiOD Crusoe. By DAb 



. Dbfok. \V[tb J7 lUusIiBiiuDi by 



(P. W.), Novels by. 



tS!WMw>lalb«Dwk. 
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i^iMMiw FliH . >^ork5 by. Cwa-s ?vo. c l(nb extra, 6*. each. 



<^tV»; t4 BATlVt .Khht\\ Tht : A L*^ c: the Principal Warriors who 
fC:^^np&-:rr. \. .— ^ Handbook of Architectaral Styles. Trans- 
J^«-^ >f > ^:^fcn. Hit|cii , W ori* by. f"c*t Svo. cloth, 2*. 6i. each. 



Wa'^ ^<.«l^nA '- - T*^* '.'. ■*■ •^-'. 



S^&nw^sn&n Ua7»«( . ^»vies by- Fcsi S vc Ms ., 21. ea ; cl. . 2s. 6rf. ea. 
I^bskHI IV«ra . "X<«viet*'b\ . 



l^ftMieli Herbert .— Troe Blvc; «x-. ' The Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 



■ V, ; . 



i^sQwTI >\ . Clsri: . \Mirtft. *c,, by. 

. • -» « ■ ••• — - ,--»..-»: •. ^ f .-. .:...'«"»'■? :."-*A =.- ?»;*: :'.:' :v7.i». zi.^£ 

Ir fc>« «»»«•• Vftscilh. Mj BliipMaM CealM. 

€*9 thm Ttlk'm^ W— 4 AIah* mi a WM« Wtdtt 8«a. 

a T«;r^« 9* <>« C«f«k Tit«C«o< Bliip • ■oheek.* 

a %M« «H> !>• TCfewivi>4trlk Tl»« P limof D«mth. 

«<««• W^vfwr*^ .-■*»>*• 0«*Mi* SSta* l«ll«ib« ■»■? Tita Convict Shipb 

T^»« rftm&Y<r« a! ••*flk»j^ Ka.>>fv* ll«ano(0«a. . TiM LaU Bntry. 

T>t*>;r * '■-..■ - ., ■.£_*■ .11 * : '_ *■ ■"_*ir '"•''^ 

■ ■■ ' • .■■■■.-■•** r ■ * ■ ' 
A ?> ■'^m r T"- "-ij V-- ■•.»- ..•.■-* <!■- •;•»•■ e:^ 

r>>t <t * <.'«- >»&Tk Ty*0 m&»:»r t*: %i, B«s»d:?i *. To His Own HasMr. 

<t;v>.a>r«. Tkair^--* Ir i>»« Tar* »: «^« W<rr A_ Tha TraalaU Diamondi. 

T>9 O « Vft c*t >«-««;^aa7t. '""^'^i L-s;.« Sara. 

^ ■ • • ■ ' ■ 

•"►t »■>.-. r.f .- . Kvj. A t'ra^c H<kr.«yir»c!>.. A Proctor's Weeing. 

.■■-•'• , .. • •. Pi . • 
vr&rvk-v r -. • -.|.■.^ W r». Dnnba r't Secrn. _ 

Saint .K'^hn lva\le.— \ Levantine Familv. A Ne%v Edition. 



2>ala u<\>rj:* \. . Oa^'ijht a nd n3> li ght. : > >: ^v.". £>rari5. 2s. 
S«:otland ^arJ. V -: .--,■ : ;>:•: yxivr.tr.-^es^j: 1 :.;::> -seven Years. 

SisrrPt Out. The: v .t Vr "..?i.;r '^rcics •.» :r.~v^Ar.i*. u-.ih Hnieriam' 



Se^in L, u. . \% orks h> . 

T^• C*»c»i-3r *•: *?»» r*»»»."»»< r ay Obt**!«m»rfaB i-- f :' .- s- •:* y • i*^■■^ \\ • 
Va'.kB :i» Atf'-ara ■ • ' . • ' . -^ , - - . .a- . --i^ .■•••■*■. • -i -• ?.. 



Se n i o r W m . . — B> St rca m an d Sea. 1 .^: > --_ -"^cj ^. h . z-. td. 
Servant Adeline . Novels b>-. 

Under Falo* Prviancta- ."- " i • . ■ r ■-" j- 

Dr K;*d><>ckti'ft K«p«r:*n#r.i. .-•*•. • ■. • 



Shakespeare for Children : Lamb*5 Tales from Shakespeare. 



Shakespeare the Hov. '•• :r Ssr:c::r> :: :r:r H.^—f a-.i Sr'r.xii Li:-. 

■ • ■.-■.■..■ ? . ■■« ■' • ^.. ■ • .*-« i- -. :". fc ■•. ■ • ■^e T ■ • 1- « "■■ ": ; • * * R " ; ■ -. 

»■■'■"..■"•■»-• ■■,-■■«■• 

Sharp William .—Children of To-morrow, Cr:v= ;v?. c!r:h t;. 
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Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

EiandT Pr*h»1. Hd Awnud l>r It. BIunSHEPHEUI. Fin Vnli.. i iwn >n. ■imb, v- *^- tac\i, 

_ n. Lam ml M>M;''fiir Hpdi JiijM ul Mvldilo i BnWuii lU TfiHt ; Th> WUik si 

»lhiqat L>«iun. Ltl1«»toUeijrt lliinf.anj jr»(ne Minor ^'rillPirt "1-1 I^ri*ro«il^ 

Shcnird |R. H.j.-Rogues: A Novel Crown 8vo, clolh. ii. 6J. 
Sheridan's (Richard Briasley) Complete Works, with Life sod 

AmciMh. liiil>llm^DniulkWiMiiai.hLiWoiUlirniKiE4rDM/y,Tiwida<sM,S|W«tiK. 

Sidneys <Slr Philip) Complete PoeUcal Works, indudiiiK all 
Slniboards : Their History, including Anecdoieiof Famous Tavern* and 
^nis~(^eorse R.), Works byl 

Barf Jaaa Marrlad. Mr T*a win 

TlaOuaft CriBH. Smbh Inn (I 



Sister Dors: A Biography. By Margarbt Lohsdals. Wilh Fonr 



S ketchle y ( Arthur) . — A M atch In t he Darlc Pott 8vo. board*, a t. 
Slans Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Hisioricaj, and Asecdotal. 
Smart (Hawley), Novels hy. 

■aalrtoa an* ■laaiilsr'"'' J"- "■"'''■ |™'JJ;;'|^^~'*'"- "'"^ 



SmithJJ. Movr); Works by. 



Sniiellepariila. Decanled bv G. S. Ecn-AaDa, With Portrait o( 



Saclety I n Lond on . Crown H j- o, ii. ; clolh, ii. 6rf. 

t (Lord Hcnry).-Songior Adieu. Small ^lorjapTwI.S. 
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